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A SOVIET POSTER 


LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn 








Linguaphone Institute . SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or 

906 St. Alexander St., Dept.“R,” Montreal, Can. 

Gentlemen: You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Please send me, absolutely free, your : _ : . 

Wieapel kink alinn a8 abe thea Langnapneme works—who created it, what famous people have 

phone. used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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To Our Readers 


F you have difficulty in getting 

Soviet Russia Today in your 
town we suggest that you subscribe. 
You will thus be assured of getting 
the magazine regularly and will in 
addition greatly help us with the 
vital problem of distribution. 

In our work of furthering the 
cause of American-Soviet friendship 
through our magazine we know that 
we can count on your support. 

In this year 1945—the year of de- 
cision—our magazine can perform 
a very important national service 
in the winning of the war and the 
peace. 

The extent of the contribution 
we can make depends of course upon 
our circulation. This is a job that 
we must do together. We must in- 
crease the number of our readers 
and extend our influence to ever 
larger groups. Therefore we urge 
you to subscribe now and to ask 
your friends to do likewise. 

Each new subscriber will receive 
a copy of our new premium book, 
“The Soviet Spirit” by Dr. Harry 
F. Ward. In his review of the book 
in this issue, Rev. William Howard 
Melish explains why it is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the 
motives and incentives of the av- 
erage Soviet man and woman. Dr. 
Ward discloses the well-springs of 
the skill and courage behind the Red 
Army victories. You cannot afford 
to miss this illuminating book. 

You will want to own it yourself 
and to introduce it to others—along 
with a subscription to our magazine. 
Subscribe today! 
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114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 


my copy of The Soviet Spirit by 
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Name ...Detsoity Micbigan........ 
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A Soviet poster on Lend-Lease which bears the legend 
GREETINGS TO THE BRAVE SAILORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
WHO FIGHT THE FASCIST PIRATES AND BRING THROUGH THE GOODS! 
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The President’s Message 


VERY THING we are and have is at stake. Every- 
thing we are and have will be given.” 

With these solemn and inspiring words President Roose- 
velt has dedicated the nation anew to the tasks that lie 
ahead on the road to victory and enduring peace. His great 
message of January 7 has served to clear our minds of the 
dark confusions events of recent months have brought, 
steeled our wills for the greater efforts and sacrifices every 
one of us must make, strengthened our spirits with renewal 
of the sure knowledge that whatever temporary,, set-backs 
there may be, our just cause will triumph not only on the 
battle-fields of today but in the long-range relations of men 
and of nations. 

President Roosevelt did not minimize the real and 
terrible problems that confront us. But he placed them in 
their proper perspective against the great eventual goals 
which we must remain united to achieve. 

In this historic statement the President has reaffirmed 
in clear and unequivocal terms the basic principles for 
which we fight and on which the peace must be built; and 
he has outlined for us what we must do to realize those 
principles, It isa statement for all Americans to study and 
to use as a guide in our thinking and in our actions. 

President Roosevelt stressed first of all the paramount 
need of waging the war with all our strength, together with 
our allies, for ultimate and total victory. And this in- 
cludes not only -the destruction of the enemy’s military 
might, but resistance to all divisive agitation designed to 
separate us from our allies, which is no less deadly than the 
panzer divisions and robot bombs. 

In reviewing the basic strategy of the war, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the correctness of the policy of concen- 
trating on the defeat of Germany first and rejecting the 
arguments “of those short-sighted people who would have 
had us throw Britain and Russia to the Nazi wolves and 
concentrate against the Japanese.” He paid tribute to our 
indomitable allies, Britain and the Soviet Union, to. the 
heroic resistance movements in the occupied countries, and 
the seven-year long struggle of the Chinese people against 
the Japanese, and hailed the re-emergence of France as a 
world power. He praised the exploits of our fighting 
men in the Italian campaign, in their inexorable forward 
march in the Pacific, and in the great over-shadowing 
operation of the cross-Channel invasion of Europe and the 
inighty victories that followed. 

Expressing the gratitude of the American people for the 
measureless devotion and sacrifices of our armies in the 
field as well as for the work of those on the production 
front which has made their victories possible, the President 
called for still greater efforts on the home front to back 
Up our military forces. He called upon every American 
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engaged in war work to stay on the job, and for those not 
so engaged to go out and get a job related to the war ef- 
fort. To this end he urged Congress to enact a National 
Service Act for the total mobilization of all our human re- 
sources, as the most efficient and democratic way of insur- 
ing full production and complete fulfillment of all our war 
requirements, with adequate protection for the rights of 
the workers. 

He further urged post-war expansion of peace-time 
industry to the point where it could provide 60,000,000 
jobs to insure full employment, the only guarantee of a 
secure and peaceful world. He pointed to the expansion of 
post-war foreign trade, with freer access than ever before 
to material and markets as essential to achieve this. 


Basic Principles of Our Foreign Policy 


HE President’s approach to questions of foreign policy 

was designed to renew our confidence in the ultimate 
achievement of our aims, while arming us against fal- 
lacious hopes for over-night solutions. 

He said plainly that we must expect differences among 
the victors to become more and more apparent as victory 
approaches, but showed that however inevitable such dif- 
ferences may be, they must not be permitted to destroy the 
over-all unity of the Allies for basic long-term aims. His 
message contained a salutary warning against over-simpli- 
fication of the issues and against that kind of perfectionism 
that actually succeeds only in obstructing the paths to in- 
ternational peace it pretends to seek. 

The President reaffirmed the validity of the Atlantic 
Charter as providing principles toward which we can aim, 
while offering no “rules of easy application” to each tangled 
situation. He pointed out that the very people who had 
protested our tight to proclaim those principles in the first 
place now protest most loudly that they are being violated. 

Irresponsible critics have complained that the President 
did not deal more concretely with the issues that face the 
United Nations today. <A careful reading of the mes- 
sage should dispose of all such criticism. He stated the 
principles by which he will be guided in the forthcoming 
meeting with the other Allied leaders in the clearest pos- 
sible terms. In the light of his responsibility for the main- 
tenance of Allied unity and the necessity of giving our 
enemies. no opportunities to breach that unity, he could 
not have gone further than he did in making clear that 
all mistakes could not be avoided and that disappointments 
are inevitable in making the peace. In appealing to the 
American people that we should not “exploit and exagger- 
ate the differences between us and our allies, particularly 
with reference to the peoples who have been liberated from 
Fascist tyranny” naturally he had to measure carefully any 
words of his that might have made that appeal ineffective. 

Making no bones, however, about his concern regarding 
the Greek and Polish situations, the President said: 


We and our allies have declared that it is our purpose 
to respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live and to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. 


But he reminded us of the difficulty, in the chaotic con- 
ditions inevitable in the newly liberated areas, of getting 
% genuine expression of the people’s will, and declared that 
until it is possible to get such an expression— 


We and our «allies have a duty which we cannot ignore 
to use our influence to the end that no temporary or pro- 
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visional authorities in the liberated countries block the 
people’s right freely to choose the government under which, 
as free men, they are to live. 


While thus leaving no doubt as to his feeling about 
what is happening, for example, in Greece, he pulled us up 
sharply to a realization that we ourselves are not lacking 
in responsibility for such situations and must look to our 
own behavior—‘‘Progress is not helped by any nation as- 
suming it has a monopoly of wisdom or virtue.” 

Above all, he said, none of these problems must be per- 
mitted to delay the establishment of permanent machinery 
for the maintenance of peace. As the United Nations 
joined together under the threat of a common danger to 
their independence, so they must stay together to make 
secure the independence and freedom of all peace-loving 
nations. Dumbarton Oaks pointed the way toward such 
a development, and on that road we must continue. 

Since the President’s speech, the glorious return of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his men to Luzon, the collapse of 
the Ardennes bulge and the renewed advance of the Allied 
armies in the West, and now the mighty new offensive of 
the Red Army, are already bringing victory nearer, and 
heightening our responsibilities here at home. 

Americans have no greater duty than to give their full- 
est support to the great unifying principles and policies 
set forth by the President and to resolve with him that 
1945 shall be the greatest year of achievement in human 
history, and that the history we are making today shall be 
“better history than has ever been made before.” 


A Guide to Recent Events 


ITH the President’s message to guide us we can 

more realistically and soberly assess the disturbing 
events of recent months. As we stated in our last issue, by 
his policy in Greece, Prime Minister Churchill con- 
fronted the United Nations with its most bitter crisis, not 
only because of the injury it inflicted on the Greek patriots 
who had contributed so much to the common cause, but 
because of the extent to which it endangered Allied unity. 
It was necessary to speak out against the policy of 
Churchill, and at the same time to guard against any 
serious rift in Allied relations. But along with the 
justified criticism of Churchill’s Greek policy a wholly 
unjustified flood of anti-British criticism was let loose 
which naturally was countered by anti-American outbursts 
on the part of the British. Such a situation is impermissible 
among the Allies, and Roosevelt’s speeeh has gone a long 
way toward correcting it. The extraordinary flight to 
Athens of Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign Minister 
Eden was in itself an admission of error in the handling 
of the situation. The Plastiras Government, in failing to 
include members of EAM in the cabinet, and in its ill-con- 
sidered statements against the Liberation Front, has not 
yet demonstrated any real desire to find a democratic 
solution acceptable to the majority of the Greek people. 
Nor was the encouragement of a Royalist demonstration 
against Elas, when peaceful Elas demonstrators had previ- 
ously been shot down, a hopeful omen.’ But now that an 
armistice has been agreed upon, we can at least breathe 
more freely in the knowledge that our British allies are no 
longer shooting down our Greek allies. 

The great lesson of this crisis for. America—and this 
also was brought home by President Roosevelt—was the 
necessity of facing our own responsibility for it. Without 
condoning Churchill’s policy in this instance we must face 
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the fact squarely that the desire to keep open the Mediter- 
ranean life-line through control of Greece involves other 
problems besides Churchillian imperialism. 

America has not given Great Britain much cause for con- 






fidence in our desire for a fair division of post-war markets, Pol 

The very people who are shouting most loudly about O 

alleged violations of the first three points of the At. 

lantic Charter that have to do with territorial aggrandize. MJ Rep 

ment and self-determination of peoples are strangely silent @ cil o 

about point 4 which binds us to the following aim: fider 
in it 


They will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great 194. 


or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, Pola 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which secre 
are needed for their economic prosperity. crat 
They are silent about this point because they in fact J mai 


oppose it, seeking for America not economic cooperation O 
but economic domination and therefore they use the first HH Poli 


three points to attack our allies, and to prevent that kind @ Leb 
of cooperation which is envisaged by point 4. actic 

President Roosevelt in reaffirming faith in the principles J of tl 
of the Atlantic Charter had this point explicitly in mind J uph 
as well as all the others, and our failure to convince our @ crat! 
allies that we will abide by it cannot be laid at his door. & its f 
The anti-British orientation comes from reactionary J cont 
American imperialists who are persistently trying to tor- @ tran 
pedo the administration foreign policy, to prevent the M men 
realization of the international trade proposals made at & plac 
Bretton Woods, who were responsible for America’s in-  Sovi 


transigeant attitude at the Aviation Conference, where we § reac 
presented Britain with the threat of squeezing her out of 
post-war air transport industry, rather than adopting a 
cooperative attitude. men 


It is this stripe of rampant American imperialism, right § Mik 
out of the Dewey-Dulles-Hoover book, which in fact § in-E 
underlies the fine words of Senator Vandenberg which the § ernn 
liberals are eating up with such relish. Sanctimoniously pare 
paying lip service to the Atlantic Charter and the need for carr 


international cooperation, the Senator has offered a plan @ Pol: 
cleverly calculated to cut away their very foundations. Mj and 
Just as Dewey proposed the separation of the immediate J the 


problems of victory from the long term problem of or & of | 
ganizing the peace, so Vandenberg hopes to achieve a simi- MH quir 
lar separation through his proposal for the conclusion of men 
an immediate military treaty among the major Allies for H actic 


the permanent demilitarization of Germany and Japan 
while reserving for America a veto right in a world s- 
curity organization later to come into being, over thos 
agreements now being made among the United Nations in 
the process of winning the war. The clue to those things | 
that Senator Vandenberg would want America later to 
have the power to undo may be found in his repeated 
attacks in the course of his speech on the Soviet Union, e.g: 



























Russia’s unilateral plan appears to contemplate the éf- 
gulfment, directly or indirectly, of a surrounding circle of 
buffer states, contrary to our conception of what we thought 
we were fighting for in respect to the rights of small 1 
tions and a just peace. 























The Vandenberg plan is thus a maneuver to use the 
present coalition to free America from further dangtt 
of aggression from our present enemies and then to destf0 
that coalition. For any attempt on our part to veto te 
present democratic solutions that the Soviet Union is help 
ing to bring about in Europe could only be effected by ov! 
going to war with our present allies. Senator Vandenberg’ 
real purpose should certainly be clear from the fact thi} 
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it has won support from every anti-coalition element in 
the country, as well as from the gullible liberals and some 
administration supporters who should know better. 


Poland’s New Provisional Government 


N January 1 the Polish Committee of National Lib- 

eration became the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Poland. On the same day the National Coun- 
cil of Poland passed a resolution expressing its vote of con- 
fidence in the new Government and promising full support 
in its program, ‘Thus a year after that New Year’s Eve of 
1943 when representatives of all anti-fascist groups in 
Poland risked—and in some cases gave—their lives to meet 
secretly in Warsaw and plan for the rise of a new, demo- 
cratic Poland, the National Council then formed saw its 
main purpose achieved. 

On January 4 the Soviet Government recognized the 
Polish Provisional Government, and appointed Victor S. 
Lebedev as its envoy. The official statement of Moscow’s 
action declared that the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR had taken this step in “pursuing its policy of 
upholding and strengthening friendly relations with demo- 
cratic Poland.” On January 11 the Red Army opened 
its full-scale winter offensive in south-central Poland. The 
connection between these events is not accidental. The 
transformation of the PCNL into a Provisional Govern- 
ment and its recognition by Moscow might have taken 
place long before this had not both the Polish and the 
Soviet leaders wanted to leave no stone unturned to 
reach an agreement with Mikolajczyk and those few 
moderates among the Polish exiles in London it might 
have been possible to include in the new Polish Govern- 
ment. All hope of such an agreement faded when 
Mikolajczyk was thrown out by the Polish Government- 
in-Exile and the even more reactionary Arciszewski gov- 
ernment formed, while Mikolajczyk and his supporters ap- 
parently suffered complete paralysis. With the PCNL 
carrying on the administration of the liberated third of 
Poland and de facto discharging all government functions, 
and with the complete liberation of Poland at hand when 
the new Red Army offensive began to roll, the interests 
of Poland and the realities of the situation obviously re- 
quired that there be an officially recognized Polish govern- 
ment. ‘To accuse the Soviet Government of “unilateral 
action” in finally recognizing the Lublin government after 
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the failure of the long and patient negotiations with 
Mikolajczyk .and while her allies persisted in recognizing 
the utterly bankrupt anti-Semitic, anti-Soviet, and anti- 
United Nations Polish emigres, is flagrantly unjust. 

The Polish Provisional Government has deep roots in 
the Polish people. Its formation had previously been ap- 
proved at conventions of the Socialist, Peasants’ and Work- 
ers’ Parties within Poland and at a congress of coopera- 
tives attended by 1,000 delegates representing a million 
people. As it is now constituted the Polish Socialist Party 
and the Peasant Party each hold five posts, the Workers’ 
Party (Communists) four posts, the National Democrats 
one, and two members are non-Party. The President, 
Boleslaw Berut, formerly active in the cooperative move- 
ment and a member of the Workers’ Party, felt it best to 
give up party afhliation on taking this post. The Premier, 
Edward Ossubka-Morawski, was a lawyer and economist 
in pre-war Poland, with a long record of organizational 
work for the Polish Socialist Party. 


Elsewhere in this issue our Moscow correspondent, Anna 
Louise Strong, who has just spent eight weeks in liberated 
Poland, describes what she saw of the constructive ac- 
tivities of the Polish Committee of National Liberation 
before it became the government. No one who reads her 
story of the orderly distribution of land to the former 
landless peasants, corroborated by the stories of other 
American correspondents, can doubt the allegiance of these 
people to the new government which is satisfying their age- 
old hunger for land, or imagine that they would ever 
willingly permit the return to power of the big landlords, 
so many of whom fled with the Germans, and whose in- 
terests the London government represents. 

In the present attacks that are being made on both our 
British and Soviet Allies, issues are being deliberately con- 
fused by lumping together British policy in Greece and 
Sovet policies with relation to Poland. Britain has been 
supporting reactionary elements in Greece and suppressing 
the Greek National Liberation movement. ‘The Soviet 
Union has been opposing the reactionary elements repre- 
sented by the Polish Government-in-Exile, and supporting 
the liberation movement within Poland that represents the 
real interests of the Polish people. In supporting the Soviet 
stand on the border issue and attacking the attitude of the 
Polish exiles, Churchill has taken a stand exactly opposite 
to his stand in Greece. But it is necessary now that he go 
all the way, and withdraw recognition from the Polish 
exiles. 

So far our own government also continues to recognize 
the bankrupt London Government. But the statement by 
Secretary of State Stettinius on December 18, that “if a 
mutual agreement on the frontiers of Poland is reached 
by the United Nations directly concerned” our government 
would have no objection to such agreement, certainly 
opens the way for American recognition of the existing 
frontier (approximating the Curzon Line) which has 
been accepted as just by both the Soviet Government and 
the Polish Committee of National Liberation. And his 
statement that the United States Government “stands un- 
equivocally for a strong, free and independent Polish state 
with the untrammeled right of the Polish people to order 
their internal existence as they see fit,” would certainly 
point to the need for the United States to recognize the 
new Provisional Government which has come into being 
by the will of the Polish people. 


Jessica SMITH 
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T IS a truism that a comprehensive 

international trade policy, suited to 
the needs and conditions of the post- 
war world, is an integral part of the 
whole system of international economic 
and security relationships toward which 
all Allied nations are now working. 
In turn, eventual trade relations with 
the Soviet Union constitute a factor 
which cannot be overlooked in shaping 
any comprehensive post-war policy of 
international trade. This is the reason 
why post-war trade relations with Rus- 
sia attract so much attention at present, 
particularly in this country. ‘These re- 
lations are often discussed in the 
United States and are approached as 
a “problem”. What makes them a 
“problem” ? | 

Perhaps three factors should be men- 
tioned, which are involved in future 
American-Soviet trade relations and 
which seem to be so “unusual” for the 
new student of this subject that he 
often elevates it to the degree of a 
“problem”. These factors are: the 
peculiarity of the organizational set- 
up of Soviet foreign trade, the magni- 
tude of its financial phase, and its 
socio-political aspect. 


Soviet Foreign Trade Set-Up 


Foreign trade in the USSR is a 
monopoly of the State. Many changes 


have been made in the organization 
of Soviet foreign trade since the time 
of the issuance of the decree of April 
22, 1918, when nationalization was 
first effected. The fundamental prin- 




















AMERICAN SOVIET TRADE 






By VALERY J. TERESHTENKO 


Sound commercial relations with the USSR viewed as a prime 
necessity for our national welfare and international stability. 


ciples, however, remain at present the 
same as they were 26 years ago.. More 
than that: the Soviet method of selling 
and buying abroad, worked out after 
years of trial and error, proved to be 
so efficient, that there is no justification 
whatsoever for thinking that any basic 
changes in it may take place after,the 
war, although some further technical 
improvements might be made. 

According to this system the ad- 
ministration of foreign trade is vested 
in the All-Union People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade, organized by 
the decree of November 22, 1930, 
which decree divided the former Com- 
missariat of Trade into two separate 
bodies—the Commissariat of Supply 
and the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade. In collaboration with appro- 
priate planning and financial agencies, 
the Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
prepares an export-import plan, directs 
the execution of this plan, and man- 
ages the customs. 

The so-called combines,’ or export 
and import corporations, constitute a 
network of operating organs of the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade. Each 
of these combines deals with a specific 
line of commodities. Thus, “Soyuz- 
ugleexport” exports soft coal and an- 
thracite ; “Soyuzpushnina” exports raw, 
dressed and manufactured furs; “Lekh- 
tekhsyrio” handles medicinal herbs, 
drugs and tobacco, etc. Some of the 
combines are engaged in the import of 
goods of a given type, while the others 
are both export and import organiza- 
tions; for instance, “Mezhdunarod- 


















Soviet trawlers 
in the harbor at 
Murmansk, port 
of entry for 
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goods 


naya Kniga” not only exports, but 
also imports books and office supplies, 
In addition to the above combines 
dealing with a selected line of commo- 
dities, there are also a few special 
agencies operating on a “regional” 
basis. To this group belong the Soviet- 
Sinkiang Trading Corporation; the 
organization for trade with Afghanis- 
tan; and other similar agencies, whose 
functioning is justified by the special 
nature of the commercial relations with 
Eastern countries. 

Another link in the system consists 
of the operating organs outside the 
USSR, where the Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade is represented by 
“Torgpreds” (Trade Delegations), 
which form an integral part of the 
respective Diplomatic Missions. At the 
head of each Trade Delegation is a 
Trade Representative appointed by the 
Council of People’s Commissars. Trade 
Delegations have been established in 
virtually all countries with which the 
Union has concluded trade treaties. 
Such ‘““Torgpreds” correlate the trans- 
actions of various combines, serve as 
their clearing agencies, and fulfill for 
them various functions. 

On the basis of the goods available 
for export, the combines make and 
place orders either directly or through 
the Torgpreds. In the case of im- 
ports, the respective organizations sub- 
mit statements of their requirements 
from foreign countries, within the 
limits of their annual plan, to the rel- 
evant importing organizations. The 
latter present their summary require- 
ments to the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade. After the necessary approval 
has been secured, the importing organi- 
zations issue separate licenses for spe- 
cific purchases abroad. 

On the basis of estimates submitted 
by various institutions concerned with 
foreign trade, the planning section of 
the Commissariat of Foreign Trade 
compiles a general yearly plan of the 
export-import trade and submits it to 
the State Planning Commission where 
the plan is considered in conjunction 
with the views of other Commissariats. 
The above Planning Section prepares 
also quarterly plans of marketing and 
shipment of goods to and from foreign 
countries. Such plans are adjusted to 








general world 
market. 

The outlined organizational set-up 
is supplemented by a few special agen- 
cies for shipping, marine insurance, etc. 
“Sovfrakht” for instance, charters 
boats for export goods; “Lenvnesh- 
trans” handles cargoes at Leningrad; 
and so on. 

In the case of the United States the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation is the 
center of trade with the Soviet Union. 
It was organized in New York City 
in 1924 and is manned by American 
and Soviet technical personnel. The 
peak for exports which passed through 
the channels of Amtorg was reached in 
1930 when the total value of the 
American exports to Russia was $113,- 
400,000. More than 200 various com- 
modities were imported by this country 
during the period from 1925 to 1941, 
the maximum in imports having been 
reached in 1937 ($27,200,000). 

The “philosophy” behind the Soviet 
system of foreign trade is rather sim- 
ple: it makes foreign trade an integral 
part of the Russian planned economy 
and establishes a close connection 
between export and import operations. 
Such integration of foreign trade with 
the economic life of the country gives 
the USSR a mighty economic weapon 
to strengthen both her internal eco- 
nomic system and her international 
position. Undoubtedly, the Soviet 
system of foreign trade differs greatly 
from that prevailing in the rest of the 
world. However, it provides a num- 
ber of advantages for those who trade 
with Russia. They can deal with a 
buyer and a purchaser whose credit 
record is unimpaired—no case of de- 
fault in Soviet trade ever having been 
reported—whose potential market is 
as extensive as Russia herself, and 
whose unlimited natural resources can 
serve as the best guarantee for pay- 
ment. 


conditions on the 


Financing American-Soviet Trade 


From the practical standpoint, the 
question of financing American-Soviet 
post-war trade constitutes one of the 
most important phases of the whole 
vast problem of economic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The im- 
portance of private credit on the part 
of American banks should not be by- 
passed in this case. It is questionable, 
however, whether private credit can be 
found available in such amounts that 
it could become a decisive factor in 
financing American-Soviet trade. Sug- 
gestions are made that loans by the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to American exporters could be used 
for this purpose. Governmental guar- 
antees of purchaser’s bills are men- 
tioned as another method of achieving 
the same goal. Both suggestions would 
undoubtedly have certain merits if it 
were not for the magnitude of the 
credit which will be needed by the 
Soviet Union. 

It would be a rather hazardous un- 
dertaking to estimate at present what 
amount of credit Russia will ask for. 
If, however, on the one hand, we take 
into consideration that hetween $150,- 
000,000,000 to $200,000,000,000 is 
suggested as the amount of the world’s 
capital needs for the reconstruction 
and continuance of normal economic 
activity, and that on the other hand, 
Soviet reconstruction needs may large- 
ly determine the nature of post-war 
trade with the Soviet Union, the 
needed loans to Russia may run into 
astronomical figures. The handling of 
such credits will require adequate 
financial machinery. 

In connection with this, the proposed 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development may come into the 
picture of future American-Soviet 
trade. The plan for such a bank was 
discussed and agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of forty-four nations at the 
United Nations Monetary and Finan- 
cial Conference which met at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., from July 1 to 22, 
1944. The story of this project goes 
back to early 1942 when Dr. Harry 
White of the United States Treasury 
Department prepared a plan for .an 
international stabilization fund and an 
investment bank, which plan he pre- 
sented confidentially to a small group 
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in Washington. Discussions on the 
same subject were under way also in 
England where Lord Keynes offered 
a proposal for an “International Clear- 
ing Union”. In the Spring of 1943, 
a special Cabinet committee was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, con- 
sisting of the heads of the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and a few 
other governmental agencies. Together 
with an established technical commis- 
sion of government financial experts, 
they were to consider the plan. Early 
in 1944 a group of Russian experts 
came to Washington to discuss the 
proposal. These discussions made it 
clear that agreement with Russia on 
both the Fund and the Bank was pos- 
sible in spite of the differences between 
the Soviet economic system and the 
systems of the other countries involved 
in the project. 


The Bretton Woods Project 


At the Bretton Woods Conference 
the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment was designated as a com- 
panion institution to the International 
Monetary Fund agreed upon at the 
Conference. The Bank is visualized as 
an instrument facilitating the flow of 
long-term capital on proper terms, and 
for productive purposes. Promotion of 
the long-range balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade, and the maintenance 
of equilibrium in balances of payments 
involved in such a trade, are among 
the purposes of the Bank. The Bank 
should be adminiscered by a Board of 
Governors, each member-nation ap- 
pointing one Governor. Each mem- 
ber of the Board will have 250 votes 
plus one vote for each share of stock 
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held. As a result of this provision, and 
on the basis of the quotas agreed upon 
at the conference, the United States 
will have 32,000 votes (i.e., 31.4 per 
cent of the total); the United King- 
dom, will have 13 per cent of the total 
‘number of votes; Russia—12 per cent; 
and China—6.1 per cent. Twelve Ex- 
ecutive Directors, five of whom will 
be appointed by the five members hav- 
ing the largest number of shares, will 
be in charge of conducting the Bank’s 
operations. The Bank also will have 
an Advisory Council of not less than 
seven persons selected by the Board 
of Governors, and representing com- 
mercial, banking, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and labor interests. The head- 
quarters of the Bank will be in the 
United States; the Bank may, how- 
ever, establish branches also in other 
countries. In other words, it may have 
an agency in the Soviet Union, the 
latter also being represented on the 
Board of Executive Directors. 

The Bank, according to its statutes, 
may not interfere in the political af- 
fairs of a member-nation; nor may it 
be influenced in its financial policy by 
the political character of the member 
concerned. Membership in the Bank 
is open only to members of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and its 
resources are not available for the 
benefit of non-members. The author- 
ized capital of the Bank is ten billion 
United States dollars; the total of the 
prescribed minimum subscriptions is 
established at $9,100,000,000. Of the 
latter amount, $3,175,000,000 is the 
share of the United States; $1,300,- 
000,000 of the United Kingdom; and 
$1,200,000,000 of the USSR. ‘The 
Bank is expected to provide funds to 
borrowers by guaranteeing loans or by 
making loans directly. The risks will 
be spread among the members in pro- 
portion to their shares of stock. The 
agreement regarding the Bank shall 
go into effect when approved by mem- 
bers of the International Monetary 
Fund, whose minimum subscriptions 
to the Bank constitute 65 per cent of 
the total subscriptions scheduled. 

Taking into consideration that even- 
tual American-Soviet trade relations 
cannot be separated from international 
post-war economics and, on the other 
hand, assuming that the Bank will 
provide a basis for the development of 
international finanéial transactions, one 
can hardly overestimate the significance 
of the Bretton Woods project. It defi- 
nitely represents a step towards bal- 
anced, coordinated, and _ supervised 
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lending between countries. Since the 
loaning power of the Bank will be 
greatly increased by re-loaning the sums 
once loaned, the proposed Bank may be- 
come an institution more able to meet 
the needs of American-Soviet trade, 
than any one banking institution which 
has existed in the past. At the same 
time, from a practical standpoint, the 
significance of the proposed Bank 
should not be overestimated. First of 
all, it exists only as a project. The 
agreement worked out at the Confer- 
ence does not commit any government 
which participated in the Conference. 


The decisions of the Conference are 


now before the governments of the 
United Nations for their consideration 
and action. Even if the agreement is 
approved by all the governments who 
participated at the Bretton Woods 
Conference, some time will still be re- 
quired to make the Bank a going con- 
cern. International agencies are also 
often more involved than national 
financial institutions. Therefore, to 
meet the immediate needs of post-war 
American-Soviet trade another institu- 
tion may be required, which later could 
work with and through the interna- 
tional institution. From this stand- 
point, the Export-Import Bank func- 
tioning in Washington,. D. C., at 
present, may acquire great importance. 


Role of the Export-Import Bank 


Although actually the latter Bank 
has never granted any credit to the 
USSR (because of the breakdown in 
debt negotiations), the whole idea of 
organizing the Export-Import Bank 
originated in the problem of financing 
trade with the Soviet Government. 
The Bank was organized in accord- 
ance with the President’s Executive 
Order #6581 of February 2, 1934. 
Originally it was planned to have spe- 
cial banks for various countries; how- 
ever, this plan was changed and when 
in connection with economic relations 
with Cuba, a second Export-Import 
Bank was created in March of the 
same year, its task was declared to be 
to deal with “all countries except Rus- 
sia’, On May 7, 1934, this second 
Bank merged with the first one under 
the President’s Executive Order #7365. 
A portion of the preferred stock of 
the Export-Import Bank was _ pur- 
chased by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with which the Bank 
coordinated its activities throughout 
the later years. Some of its transac- 
tions were also coordinated with those 


of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The preferred stock of the Bank 
amounted to $174,000,000 in No- 
vember 1944, while the total of out- 
standing loans and the balance of com- 
mitments not yet disbursed equalled 
$590,348,916 on November 15, 1944. 

The Board of Trustees of the Bank 
consists at present of representatives 
of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, State, Treasury, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and 
officials of the Bank. Warren Lee 
Pierson is the President of the Bank. 

With the failure of the original idea 
of facilitating trade with the USSR, 
the Bank’s transaction in the first few 
years were merely concerned with the 
disposal of American agricultural 
surplus commodities. Loans were 
granted for marketing cotton in Lat- 
via, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
Germany, and tobacco in Spain; loans 
were made also to Chile, Cuba, Brazil, 
Finland, and the Chinese-owned Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation of New 
York, the latter loan having been rec- - 
ognized as a sign of official support 
of China in her war against Japan. 
All these loans were granted usually 
under more liberal conditions than 
otherwise obtainable; for instance, the 
rate of interest on various develop- 
ment projects was usually four per 
cent, 

Since the beginning of the war the 
emphasis in the Bank’s activities was 
placed on the development of resources 
of the other American Republics, such 
as strengthening war production in 
Brazil, financing of capital expendi- 
tures in Cuba, a series of loans in con- 
nection with the construction of the 
Inter-American Highway, etc. The 
technique of individual loans usually 
takes the form of revolving credits set 
up locally by the government con- 
cerned, commercial banks being used 
as agent wherever possible. The length 
of credits varies from 10 to 16 years, 
although a few loans were made for 
longer periods. In the cases of loans 
for financing the export of capital 
goods, the assistance of other institu- 
tions is usually rendered in the form 
of the purchase of the obligations is- 
sued by the foreign borrower. 


Effect of the Johnson Act 


Although the Act creating the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was later amended 
and the over-all potential limit of the 
loans outstanding at any time was in- 
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creased to $700,000,000, the latter 
small figure underscores the limited 
significance of the Bank, in its present 
form, from the standpoint of the pos- 
sibility of using it as an instrument 
for financing trade with the Soviet 
Union. The Act regulating the activi- 
ties of the Bank also contains a provi- 
sion originating in the Johnson Act 
of April 13, 1934, according to which, 
loans should not be extended to bor- 
rowers whose governments were in 
default to the U.S. Government on 
April 13, 1934. And yet the Export- 
Import Bank may be considered as 
that point from which the development 
of plans for the future trade with the 
USSR may be started. An increase 
from the present allowed maximum 
of $700,000,000, to three and even five 
billion dollars is proposed, and bills to 
this end have already been presented 
to Congress. Also, the repeal of the 
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above mentioned Johnson Act has met 
with the constantly growing approval 
of the public in this country. 

In his speech on “The Interest of 
the American Businessman in Inter- 
national Trade’’, delivered before the 
War and Reconversion Congress of 
American Industry, New York City, 
December 8, 1944, Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State, stated: 
“Tt will be necessary to supplement the 
operations of the proposed Interna- 
tional Bank (Bretton Woods project) 
by expanded operations through the 
Export-Import Bank. In order to do 
this, and to provide for the satisfactory 
revival of private lending, the Johnson 
Act and similar restrictions on private 
as well as governmental investment in 
certain countries should be eliminated.” 

What could make the Export-Im- 
port Bank especially adaptable for 
financing trade with Russia are its 
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record of leadership as a public in- 
stitution in the field of foreign invest- 
ments, and its record of a commercial 
policy based on a financial statesman- 
ship coordinated with the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Being a sound business undertaking, 
the Export-Import Bank at the same 
time is not a “mercantilistic” under- 
taking in the narrow meaning of this 
word. It has a tradition of a long- 
range constructive trade outlook of 
that type, which, and only which, 
could serve as a sound operating basis 
for the development of post-war eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union. 
If the present resources of the Bank 
could be increased to meet post-war 
needs, and the provisions of the Act 
which created the Bank could be re- 
vised in the light of the magnitude of 
the problem of American-Soviet trade, 

(Continued on page 32) 





Above: Loading lumber for ex- 
port at Leningrad, before the 
war. 


Left: In a copper smelting 
plant at Lake Balkhash in 
Kazakhstan. 


Lower right: Furs from the 
tundra region, a large item of 
Soviet export. 


Upper right: Some of the men 

who mine the gold of the Lena 

Goldfields which helps to pay 
for Soviet imports. 











INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Miss Strong cables a first hand account of land dis- 
tribution and trade union growth in the new Poland 


I. LAND REFORMS IN RADZYN 


E walked across the park to the 

little assembly hall where the 
celebration of the land reform was to 
be held. To our left several blocks 
of jagged walls and rubble outlined 
the market place once fringed by rows 
of shops. To our right where three 
highways met—to Warsaw, to Brest, 
to Lublin—charred gray walls from 
what had been a gracious county build- 
ing stood roofless and windowless 
against the winter sky. 

All this ruin was Hitler’s going 
away present, done not in war but 
in retreat. There had been little fight- 
ing in Radzyn, a little county town. 
There had been only this wanton de- 
struction, te remind the Poles of the 
German masters and to make life dif- 
ficult to ret-uild. - 

At the edge of the park stood three 
graves masked with large crosses— 
additional reminders that war had 
passed this way. Six Red Army men 
were buried here. None of them Poles. 
Poles also died here, but the Poles 
were buried in the churchyard as pre- 
sumably Catholics. The Russians 
weren't Catholics so they seemed te 
belong in the park. The crosses? 
Every grave has to have a cross. Some 
of the peasants passing by were drop- 
ping wreaths of evergreen on the 
graves. 

A crowd of men and women were 
pouring into a plain oblong building 
without benefit of architecture, like 
an early Pilgrim Fathers’ meeting 
house. Two Polish soldier boys, com- 
plete with automatics, stood like two 
pillars on either side of the entrance. 
They snapped to attention as we ap- 
proached, for my companion was Bie- 
nick, Vice Minister of Agriculture 
from Lublin, representing the govern- 
ment. As he crossed the threshold, 
strains of the Polish national anthem 
came to greet him from the band 
somewhere inside. 

Then, like a miracle, the crowd 
parted and the aisle led straight to a 
stage where stood a long table draped 
in the Polish colors, red and white. 
All the walls of the stage were green 

. with Christmas trees, and the backdrop 
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showed a peasant cottage in a snow- 
storm apparently awaiting St. Nicho- 
las. Probably the only scenery in the 
county, but it was reasonably appro- 
priate. St. Nicholas, in the person of 
Bienick, was about to bestow on the 
assembled peasants some thirty thou- 
sand acres of land. 

This was the climax of several 
months’ labors. All the estates over 
125 acres—under Polish conditions a 
farm that size is a regular manor 
worked by hired help—had first been 
listed and taken in charge by the gov- 
ernment. Then the peasants and 
farmhands needing land were simi- 
larly listed, checked and counterchecked 
by the local committees of peasants. 
Then lands were assigned. Now it 
was the final act—bestowal of the 
formal title deeds. 

The hall was bitterly cold. Many 
windows were broken and the build- 
ing was unheated. The peasants sat 
in sheepskins, the women in heavy 
shawls. The faces, some grinning, 
some rapt, some wistful, but all toil- 
worn and very patient with long en- 
durance. 

The local county agent for land re- 
form first reported “nearly five thou- 
sand families with twenty thousand 
individuals receiving land.” Applause. 
Of these, 2,162 families of farmhands, 
formerly completely landless, got an 
average of nine acres each. Some 2700 
peasants who formerly had less than 
five acres got about four additional 
acres each. 

“Generations of peasants awaited 
this day,” said Vice Minister Bienick. 
He outlined the history of the long 
peasant struggle since the days of the 
first dynasty nearly a thousand years 
ago. 

Worn peasant faces under shawls, 
under sheepskin caps stared at him 
with interest. Then peasant heads 
nodded, accepting the fact that their 
nine acres received today were some- 
how part of history. , 

The loudest applause came for tue 
representative of the Polish army, a 
fiery young spellbinder in uniform with 
the Polish eagle on his cap. 





“Some people told you it was danger- 
ous to take this land. They said the 
Poles from London would come and 
take it away again and punish you. 
But you have an army now and I tell 
you we are a new kind of army. The 
old army suppressed peasants, shooting 
down all peasants’ strikes. The new 
army supports the peasants and pro- 
tects their rights. In our democratic 
army peasants’ sons rise to be officers. 
The title deeds you get today are 
underwritten by bayonets from our 
new Polish army.” 

This speech brought down the 
house. 

Then Vice Minister Bienick took up 
a pile of title deeds and read out the 
first name. A stocky, middle-aged peas- 
ant stepped forward and _ Bienick 
handed him the paper, with the words: 
“In the name of Krajova Rada Naro- 
dowa—the People’s Council of Poland 
—and in conformity with the deci- 
sions of the Peasants’ Committee in 
this county, I give you this title deed 
to land.” There was a scattering of 
applause but most of the peasants 
were as still and solemn as if in church. 

Only a dozen or so title deeds were 
thus formally given. ‘Then the meet- 
ing ended and the local county land 
agent took charge of handing out the 
rest. Five thousand title deeds 
couldn’t be given in a single méeting. 
Most of the peasants remained in the 
building with the land agent while 
the dignitaries from Lublin adjourned 
for dinner. 

For me as a journalist, the trans- 
action was not over. There was still 
a question I must ask. It might be a 
delicate question, even an unpleasant 
one, but it was needed for America. 
So I said, ““What’s become of the land- 
lords?” I didn’t really suppose they 
had been kept track of, but I wanted 
a general idea. 

I got much more than I expected. 
To my amazement they said, “Better 
ask Jan Zaorski. He’s one of them. 
Working now in the County Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He will tell 
about the rest.” 

Strictly speaking, it was all quite 
against the law that Jan Zaorski— 
former landowner of 400 acres—should 
remain in the county at all. The 
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landowners had all been ordered to 
leave lest they interfere with the land 
reform. But every law has its excep- 
tions and Zaorski was one—an honest 
guy who knew so much about agri- 
culture in his country that the county 
wouldn’t let him go. 

“They wanted me at first to be 
chief agricultural representative,” he 
smiled. “But that’s the man who 
runs the land reform. I told them it 
wasn’t proper for a man to hang him- 
self. So somebody else was put in to 
confiscate my estate, while I handle 
questions of production and supply.” 

I watched Zaorski engage in a hot 
argument with officers of the Polish 
army regarding the question of who 
should furnish transport for army 
erain. ‘They bullied each other, called 
each other names and then slapped 
each other on the back and shook 
hands. Zaorski knew his stuff and 
was clearly a good administrator. 
Obviously he was also a good progres- 
sive or he wouldn’t have been per- 
mitted to stay. He had a reputation 
for knowing how to help the Polish 
partisans during the hardest days. 

Zaorski knew every farm and lana- 
owner in the county. Confiscated 
lands, he said, were listed at fifty- 
eight estates but there were actually 
only twenty-eight separate ownerships. 
Eight of these, comprising fourteen of 
the largest and best farms, had been 
taken over by the Germans who natu- 
rally vacatee when the Red Army came. 
The problem with these was simple. 

Twenty estates were in the hands of 
Polish owners but only six owners 
were actually in possession. “That's 
including me,” said Jan Zaorski. 

The fate of the three largest Polish- 
owned estates shows what happened. 
The Milanov estate of 4300 acres was 
the largest. The owner was killed in 
a German concentration camp, leaving 
his wife and minor children. ‘These 
went away last May to a daughter’s 
home west of the Vistula. Nobody 
was home except the overseer when the 
new law was issued. 

The owner of the Rudmets estate 
of 4100 acres lived in Warsaw, which 
means he is either dead now or in the 
hands of the Germans. The Borkv 
estate of 2000 acres belonged to a 
young fellow recently married, who, as 
War approached, fled away somewhere 
Westward with his wife. 

Of the remaining, seventeen Polish 
landowners are in German jails or 
Concentration camps—I asked Zaorski 
what for, and he said because they were 
Poles. Five others fled as the Red 
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Army approached and only six re- 
mained on their places. Two of these 
were later jailed by the new Polish 
authorities for their opposition to the 
land reform, while the remaining four 
are living and working in Poland, one 
in the Polish army, two in Lublin and 
one—Zaorski—in his own home 
county town. 

The general charge made by the 
Lublin government spokesmen against 
those landowners who fled with the 
Germans is that they were pro-Nazi. 
This is perhaps an over-simple state- 
ment of what was a very complicated 
set of facts, 

Five years of Nazi occupation win- 
nowed out the Polish landowners and 
all conspicuous Poles. Those who op- 
posed the Nazis landed in concentra- 
tion camps. Those who compromised 
with the Nazis even a little were sus- 
pected as enemies by the Polish patriots. 
Zaorski thus explained his fellow land- 
owners. “Many fled in a moment of 


panic when the front approached with 
its casualties and turmoil. It is hard 
in such a moment to decide what to 
do.” The fact remains that in this 
moment of panic some people stayed, 
and others fled. The choice was made 
for them not by that moment but by 
their actions during five years. 

In any event, land reform in Poland 
was greatly simplified by the absence 
of most of the landowners, and there 
was no doubt that it was clearly ap- 
proved by the majority of the people 
of wartorn Radzyn. 

After the land reform, Radzyn put 
on one more celebration. An evening 
Christmas party at the high school 
which was open again after five years. 
The singing and dancing were pain- 
fully amateurish but full of a spirit of 
vigor. The teacher apologetically ex- 
plained to me, “It takes some time to 
learn proper dancing and _ singing. 
These are our first steps of freedom in 
five years,” 


It. POLISH TRADE UNIONS REVIVED 


N view of the decision of the cen- 
tral body of trade unions newly 

organized in the liberated area of Po- 
land, to send delegates to the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Congress in 
London in February, it is important 
that American and British trade 
unionists know just what this new 
Polish organization is. 

I therefore, as a veteran trade union 
reporter, visited some factories and city 
central organizations, and also inter- 
viewed three leading officials of the 
Polish trade union movement: Wita- 
shewski, general secretary of the Cen- 
tral Trade Union Council, Kuszyk 
(pronounced Kushik), secretary of the 
Trade Union Federation of the Lub- 
lin* Voyevodstvo—similar to our State 
Federations of Labor—and Cherwin- 











Flour arrives from the Soviet Union to feed hungry Praga (Warsaw suburb) 


ski, chairman of the Lublin Voye- 
vodstvo Federation and second secre- 
tary of the Central Council for all 
the liberated area of Poland. 

No labor reporter could talk with 
these men ten minutes without recog- 
nizing that they are men with stable 
experience in executive trade union 
work. They gave me, in fact, their per- 
sonal history showing that they had 
held pre-war executive posts in the 
labor movement. However they 
asked me not to publish the details 
for the present, lest their families and 
friends still in areas under German 
occupation be identified and killed. 

All were upstanding, energetic men 
in their thirties, elected iast November 





*Polish administrative division that might be 
rougmy compared to our smaller states. 

























by the trade union conference meeting 
in Lublin and representing the five 
voyevodstvos already freed. They rep- 
resent 120,000 organized workers, 
which number is rapidly growing. 

Pre-war Polish trade unions were 
of many kinds, divided by political 
views. There were radical unions, 
Catholic unions, even fascist so-called 
unions. Sometimes all these varieties 
existed in the same factory. When the 
Germans came they abolished all 
Polish trade unions, whether Catholic 
or socialist. 

Many trade unions did not really 
disband. They went underground. 
These three leaders whom I inter- 
viewed, all continued working “in 
conspiracy.” The two younger of 
them also organized partisan fighters 
in the woods. They kept in constant 
contact with the struggles of the 
Polish working class. 

Industrial workers under the Ger- 
mans were literally slaves. Girls in the 
Lublin tannery and shoe factory told 
me how the bosses beat them. ‘They 
beat till the blood came. One girl was 
sick and wanted to go home but was 
not permitted to. She died in three 
days.” 

The workers were unable to escape 
by leaving the factory. The Germans 
rounded up all the able-bodied in their 
homes and took them as slaves to Ger- 
many. The only way to escape this 
deportation was by showing a paper 
from the German owner of a factory, 
saying this was a necessary worker for 
his establishment. One girl told me 
she was a home dressmaker, but was 
forced to enter a factory under threat 
of deportation. 

The final threat of the Maidanek 
death camp hung over all workers. 
Anyone who failed to produce to the 
limit fixed by the German bosses, was 
simply sent to the gas chambers for ex- 
ecution. Under such conditions the in- 
dustrial workers were especially eager 
for the coming of the Red Army. 

The German masters, however, re- 
solved that the Polish slaves should 
not benefit by the Red Army victories. 
Whenever they had time they destroyed 
the factories and deported the entire 
working population. This occurred 
in Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, where 
ninety per cent of the men workers 
were taken away to Germany, leaving 
only women and old men. 

When unable to deport workers, the 
Germans often killed them. Girls in 
the Lublin shoe factory told me how 
the Germans took them the last day 
to Maidanek and forced them to dig a 
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deep grave. “We wept all day at the 
digging, because the Red Army was 
coming and we wouldn’t live to see it. 
But at the last moment the guards ran 
away because the Red Army came 
faster than expected. We couldn’t be- 
lieve that we were still to live.” 

Even under such terror large num- 
bers of Polish workers survived, 
sometimes by chance, oftentimes by 
flight to the woods, sometimes by last 
minute organization. Wherever work- 
ers survived they also contrived in part 
to outwit the German masters and save 
precious bits of Polish industry. 

The Zamosce power plant teday 
functions because the workers hid the 
most valuable, irreplaceable equip- 
ment, so the Germans could not take 
it away. The large Stalewawola steel 
and munitions works has begun operat- 
ing because the workers dropped all the 
finest precision machinery into barrels 
of olive oil which they buried deep 
underground, both saving and protect- 
ing it against rust. In the Lublin shoe 
factory all the sewing machines were 
apparently looted on the final day of 
disorganization. But when the trade 
union started inquiries, practically all 
turned up in the homes of workers who 
merely had taken them to prepare for 
any future eventualities. 

Under the chaotic conditions of 
German retreat, the industrial work- 
ers were usually the first to organize. 
Factory committees often preceded city 
governments, and indeed even helped 
set up city and provincial governments. 

For instance, Kuszyk and Cherwin- 
ski entered Lublin as partisan fighters 
a fortnight before the Polish govern- 
ment, and even before the Red Army 
arrived. They immediately collected 
all the active workers and sent them 
into the factories to save the machinery 
and raw materials trom the final chaos 
of retreat. During the actual hours 
when the Germans were leaving, these 
trade union leaders were already as- 
sembling workers in the small iron and 
steel works, in the tannery and shoe 
factory, and the sugar refinery, and 
electing emergency factory committees. 

These factory committees were not 
yet trade unions. They were elected 
by a meeting of all the workers in the 
plant to prevent looting and destruc- 
tion, and to take charge of the factory 
till a new manager was appointed, 
since the old masters were practically 
all Germans. Simultaneously, however, 
the trade union organization began 
enrolling members, on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. 

“Ninety per cent of the workers 








in various places. “The workers are 
especially pleased that now every plant 
has only one trade union without dis. 
tinctions of politics or religion, to pro- 
tect all workers irrespective of creed 
or party, unlike the pre-war unions 
which separated Catholics and So. 
cialists.” 

I have before me the typed report 
of the first meeting which the Lublin 
tobacco factory workers held August 
2. The factory employs one thousand 


workers. Of these, 800 attended the 
meeting. They elected a nominating _ 
committee which reported forty names, 
Of these the meeting elected nineteen 


as the factory committee. These nine- 


teen met and chose a chairman, vice- | 


chairman and secretary, and three 


“candidates” to the Lublin City Cen. 
tral Council of Trade Unions. These 
were only “candidates” because the 


City Central Council was not yet 


formed, and it was not yet known how | 
many delegates each union was en-— 


titled to have. 

This meeting was held ten days be- 
fore the government came to Lublin. 
There was no city government yet, so 
this same factory committee of tobacco 
workers also elected three “candidates” 
to the Lublin City Council and to the 
Lublin Voyevodstvo Council. 

The first municipal authority in lib- 
erated Lublin was thus set up by fac- 
tory workers from their meetings and 
elections. However, they had no in- 
tention to hog the government. The 
City Council kept adding members 
chosen by various political parties and 
cultural organizations, pending the final 
freeing of all Poland. Of these present 
fifty councilmen, fourteen are directly 
chosen by the Lublin city trade unions. 

But municipal politics is another 
story. Let’s return to trade union de- 
velopment. Within three months 
enough trade unions were formed on 
the basis of individual voluntary mem- 
bership so that elections for city trade 
union councils and yoyevodstvo (state) 
federations could be held. After this the 
central body was formed. 

Delegates to voyevodstvo congresses 
were directly elected by the factory 
trade unions on the basis of one dele- 
gate for the first Z00 members, tw? 
delegates for a union of over 200 but 
under 500, and one additional dele- 
gate for every additional 500 members. 
The central body was formed by 4 
coalition of voyevodstvo tepresenta- 
tives, five from each, making twenty 

(Continued on page 34) 
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joined,” Kuszyk told me, and this | 
corresponds with what I myself saw — 
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Armenian woman collective 
farmer gathering grapes. 




















ib- I. ARMENIA 
"1 UCKED away among the moun- 
mt tains and plateaus of the so- 
he called Little Caucasus to the southeast 
vid of Georgia is the Armenian Soviet 
ne Socialist Republic, about the size of 
oe Belgium and smallest of all the Union 
“a Republics. Its population is only about 
“ 1,300,000, mainly of Japhetic stock 
4 and Armenian nationality; but another 
sie million Soviet Armenians live outside 
. this Republic, most of them in neigh- 
he boring Georgia and Azerbaidzhan. 
a The capital of Armenia is Erevan, 
a 3,200 feet above sea level and ever 
< under the romantic spell of lofty, snow- 
) clad, many-colored Mt. Ararat, 37 
che miles away across the Turkish frontier, 
and 1,000 feet higher than Mt. Blanc. 
- This great peak can be seen from al- 
ory most every section of Armenia and is 
lee such an integral part of the Armenian 
"0 consciousness that a replica of it is the 
but central feature of the national coat of 
sle- arms. Walter Duranty, former New 
ors. York Times correspondent in Soviet 
ra Russia, relates a conversation, perhaps 





apocryphal, in which the Turkish Am- 
bassador said to Georges Chicherin, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar at the time: 
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In the Little Caucasus 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


Continuing his series on the peoples of the USSR, Dr. Lamont 
describes the Soviet Republics of Armenia and Azerbaidzhan 


“‘How strange that your Armenian Re- 
public takes its crest from a mountain 
outside Armenian territory.” To which 
Mr. Chicherin replied: “I have yet 
to learn that the Turkish symbol, the 
crescent moon, has been conquered or 
colonized by you.” 

Armenia has a long and turbulent 
history going back to at least 1500 B. 
C. when an offshoot of the Hittites in- 
habited the country. Later these be- 
came mixed with Medes, Persians, 
Greeks and other ethnic strains to 
form the basic Armenian type. Xeno- 
phon and his Ten Thousand fought 
their way through Armenia in 401 B. 
C. and Alexander the Great of Greece 
brought it into the mainstream of 
western culture when he won this prov- 
ince from the Persian Empire in 331 
B. C. Beginning with the first cen- 
tury B. C. the Roman conquerors of 
conquerors intermittently controlled 
Armenia through force of arms, though 
the freedom-loving Armenians, during 
their periods of greatest strength, were 
able to maintain an independent king- 
dom that at one time stretched all the 
way from the Black Sea to the Cas- 
pian. 

In 303 A. D. Armenia passed a mo- 
mentous milestone when it became the 
first nation in history to adopt Chris- 
tianity as its state religion. The Ro- 
man Empire itself shortly followed 
suit, but by the end of this same cen- 
tury the Armenian Church had severed 
its connection with orthodoxy and has 
remained an autonomous Christian sect 
to this day. For century after century 
during the Christian era the long-suf- 
fering Armenians battled with succes- 
sive waves of invaders, including 
Arabs, Persians, Kurds, Mongolians 
and Turks. The Armenians fought so 
often and so heroically against heavy 
odds it is no wonder that one of their 
most-quoted proverbs is, “Every man 
has in his heart a lion that sleeps.” 

In 1828 Tsarist Russia conquered 
most of present-day Armenia from Per- 
sia and in 1878 brought mere Arme- 
nians under its control after defeating 
Turkey. The majority of the Armenian 
people, however, remained under Turk- 
ish rule and were subject to terrible 
oppression on racial, religious and 


economic grounds, though they fought 
back bravely against the Sultans. 

During the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century the entire civilized 
world was shocked when the Turks 
initiated the policy of settling “the 
Armenian question” by systematic and 
cold-blooded massacres. In 1895-96 
well over 100,000 Armenians were 
butchered, but the slaughter reached 
its peak during the First World War 
when the Turkish Government grew 
suspicious of the Armenians. Accord- 
ing to Viscount Bryce’s Blue Book 
more than 1,000,000 Armenians lost 
their lives in the frightful holocausts 
of 1915-16. 

In “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh” Franz Werfel writes the story 
of the intrepid resistance of a small 
band of Armenians during this hideous 
chapter in man’s inhumanity to man. 
In 1920 the Turks again ravaged the 
Armenians with fire and sword. And 
during the thirty years from 1890 to 
1920 so many Armenians were anni- 
hilated or fled to other countries, chief- 
ly Russia, that at present comparative- 
ly few are left in Turkey. Public 
opinion today has tended to forget this 
whole terrible episode in modern bar- 
barism so comparable to Hitler’s treat- 
ment of the Jews. 

Following the 1917 Revolution the 
Armenian Nationalist Party controlled 
the country for a while and character- 
istically advocated “A Greater Ar- 
menia from sea to sea,” for which this 
group plead at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. The Armenian problem was at 
this time much discussed in the Amer- 
ican press owing to the proposal that 
the United States should accept a spe- 
cial mandate for Armenia. By 1920 
the Communists gained the upper 
hand and proclaimed an Armenian Au-. 
tonomous Republic. In 1921 the So- 
viet Government ceded to Turkey the 
Kars district which had been part of 
Russian Armenia. 

A considerable number of Arme- 
nians, probably as many as 100,000, 
have emigrated from Turkey, Greece 
and elsewhere in order to take advan- 
tage of the ethnic, religious and other 
freedoms of the new Armenian heme- 
land within the Soviet Union. And 
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from 1926 to 1939 the population of 
the Armenian '5. S. R. increased more 
than 45 per cent, a rate higher than 
that of any other Union Republic. 
Erevan itself, now the acknowledged 
center of Armenian culture, grew from 
29,000 inhabitants in 1914 to 150,000 
in 1937, 

This city has been the scene of some 
of the finest modern architectural de- 
velopments in the U. S. S. R. Many 
of the new buildings are constructed 
out of Armenia’s characteristic pink 
tufa, a rock most pleasing to the eye 
that can be sawed into various shapes 
and is lighter yet stronger than either 
ordinary stone or brick. An Armenian 
whose name figured frequently in So- 
viet war communiqués is General Ivan 
Bagramian of the Red Army. An- 
other prominent native of Armenia is 
Karo §. Alabyan, co-architect of the 
splendid Soviet Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair and head of the 
Architects’ Commission for the rebuild- 
ing of Stalingrad. 

Armenia like Georgia was predomi- 
nantly agrarian prior to World War I 
but since then has undergone consid- 
erable manufacturing development, 
with the proportion of industrial out- 
put in its economy rising from 21.7 
per cent to 71.6 per cent between 1913 
and 1937. Simultaneously its agricul- 
ture has become thoroughly modern- 
ized with cotton fields, vineyards, 
orchards, tobacco plantations and cat- 
tle-raising all organized on a collective 
basis. Agricultural production has 


been substantially increased by great 
irrigation projects. 

Most impressive of these is the plan 
being put into effect to exploit the 























outflow of Lake Sevan, one of the 
world’s largest and most beautiful high 
mountain lakes. On a forbidding vol- 
canic island in its northern corner rises 
an ancient Armenian monastery erect- 
ed more than 1500 years ago. The 
idea is.to use part of the water of Lake 
Sevan, which evaporates over 300,000 
gallons annually, to enlarge the volume 
of the Zanga River, thus gradually 
bringing the evaporation and water 
content of the lake into closer equi- 
librium. The swift flow of the Zanga 
also provides the power for big hydro- 
electric plants, one of which is already 


noted for its manufacture of synthetic 


rubber out of limestone. 


Ii. AZERBAIDZHAN 


HE third and largest Transcau- 
casian Republic is Azerbaidzhan, 
fabulously rich land of “black gold” — 
oil of infinite worth for which Hitler 
struck in his abortive offensive of 1942 
across the steppes of the North Cau- 
casus. Quite properly the official 
Azerbaidzhan coat of arms includes a 
mighty oil derrick rising from the 
earth. The Azerbaidzhan S. S. R., 
the same size as Maine, is situated at 
the southwestern end of the Caspian 
Sea and is bounded on the south by 
Iran (Persia). The Azerbaidzhanians 
themselves constitute only 60 per cent 
of the 3,375,000 population of this Re- 
public, which has sizeable minorities 
of Great Russians and Armenians. 
Most of the Armenians live in their 
own Autonomous Region of Nagorno- 
Karabakh in the southwestern part of 
the Republic. ‘Then there is also the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet So- 


The oil-wells of 
Baku, capital of 
the Azerbaid- 
zhan Soviet So- 
cialist Republic 
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cialist Republic, composed of Azer. 
baidzhanians, on the Iranian border 
and cut off from Azerbaidzhan proper 
by a mountainous strip of the Armen- 
ian Republic. This is the sole case in 
which the physical continuity of a 
Union Republic is completely broken 


and is of course due to the special topo- — 
graphical characteristics of the Trans- 
caucasus. A collective farmer of the © 
Nakhichevan Republic established sey- — 
eral years ago the world’s record for | 


the amount of cotton picked in one 
working-day. 

In olden days Azerbaidzhan was the 
crossroads for important trade routes 
from east, west, north and south. And 
invaders from all directions of the 
compass swept over this land at one 
time or another. Its people, unlike 
the other inhabitants of the Trans- 
caucasus, are predominantly ‘Turco- 
Tatar in origin and are closely related 
to the Central Asiatic ethnic groups 
across the Caspian and to the south in 
Iran. In fact, the northwestern pro- 
vince of Iran bordering on this Repub- 
lic is itself called Azerbaidzhan. The 
Soviet Azerbaidzhanians are Moslem 
in their faith, but there are also traces 
of very primitive religions in this re- 
gion. The Azerbaidzhan S. S. R. was 
traditionally known as the “Land of 
Fire,” presumably because of its easily 
combustible oil and gas deposits. Fire- 
worshippers, quite possibly connected 
with the ancient religion of Zoroas- 
trianism, had temples whose flames 
were fed by natural gas from under- 
ground caverns. 

Capital of the Azerbaidzhan Repub- 
lic is internationally famous Baku, port 
on the Apsheron Peninsula, one of the 
greatest centers for oil production on 
the face of the globe. It has a popula- 
tion of nearly 900,000 and is one of 
the five or six largest cities in the U. 
S. S. R. A long-sought prize on the 
part of foreign imperialists, Baku was 
occupied for a short time in 1918 by 
the British, who carried through the 
notorious execution of the twenty-six 
Bolshevik commissars who had been 
running the city. 

Up until a few years ago 70 per cent 
of the Soviet Union’s oil was pumped 
out of the hot, arid, semi-desert tracts 
in the vicinity of Baku. But the dis- 
covery and exploitation of new oil 
fields elsewhere, giving the U. S. S. R. 
first place among all countries in the 
magnitude of its petroleum reserves, 
has decreased this proportion. While 
a good deal of Baku’s unceasing flow 


(Continued on page 34) 
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YEAR ago, January 15, the Red 

Army started its winter cam- 
paign with the massive blow which 
lifted the blockade of Leningrad. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to review 
briefly the achievements which have 
made the past year one of unbroken 


victories for Soviet arms. The year 
1944 may be viewed as the apogee of 
Red Army successes. The Red Army 
has been incessantly on the offensive. 
There was no real period of tull if 
one takes the immense front as a whole. 
The short pauses that occurred were 
operational in character and were made 
to regroup ever-advancing armies. 

In the beginning of 1944 the Ger- 
mans held the Crimea and a consider- 
able portion of the Dnieper. Almost 
all of Byelo-Russia and the Baltic So- 
viet Republics were in German hands. 
The Wehrmacht was still blockading 
Leningrad. It was occupying part of 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR. The threat 
to Murmansk from the region of Pet- 
samo had not yet been eliminated. 

The battle lines were still 500 to 
800 miles from the borders of Ger- 
many and Austria. The main thing 
was that Germany herself was far be- 
hind the front, though connected with 
it by countless railways, highways and 
water communications. 

As a result of the operations of the 
Red Army during 1944 Germany has 
lost these advantages. The front has 
crossed the border of East Prussia. In 
the center it is 130 miles from Ger- 
many, on the Upper Vistula—90 miles 
from German Silesia, on the Danube 
—60 miles from the Austrian border. 

The Germans have been driven from 
the Soviet Union, except for a small 
triangle in Latvia. The Red Army 
has advanced on all sectors of the 
front, from 75 miles north of the Arc- 
tic Circle to 1,000 miles in the south 
(not in air miles, but in actual mileage 
covered), knocking out the Finnish, 
Romanian and Bulgarian satellites of 
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Soviet troops 

pressing the 

enemy at 
Budapest. 








Germany and almost finishing off 
Hungary. 

All this is the result of incessant 
offensive operations which started on 
January 15 before Leningrad and cul- 
minated in the battle of Hungary now 
raging. The basic feature of these 
operations is that consecutive blows 
were driven all along the 1,600 mile 
front, from Murmansk to Sevastopol. 
The keyboard on which this colossal 
fugue was played stretched from the 
Barents Sea almost to the Aegean. 

Needless to say, numerical superiori- 
ty alone cannot account for these suc- 
cesses. They were due to the fact that 
the Red Army as a whole ceaselessly 
learned and improved its skill. Not 
once were the Germans able to take 
the offensive in a strategic sense. 

But one cannot say that the Ger- 
mans were wanting in strength. For 
instance, in the comparatively small 
Minsk-Vitebsk-Bobruisk triangle last 
summer the Germans had close to one 
million troops when the Red Army 
launched its offensive. In the south 
(Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary) 
there were fifty German divisions in 
the summer of 1944 when the Red 
Army struck at Kishinev-Jassy. One 
of the largest enemy army groupings 
was concentrated in the Baltic area. 
But even some of the strongest forti- 
fications could not save this group 
which was smashed and its remnants 
of some 250,000 men locked up in the 
Latvian triangle. 

These successes were made possible 
by the increased operational and tacti- 
cal skill of the Red Army of which 
the maneuver of encirclement is the 
most characteristic. During the past 
year at least a dozen major traps were 
sprung on the enemy (at Minsk, Vi- 
tebsk, Bobruisk, Brody, Lvov and 
Jassy-Kishinev; the latter resulted in 
the annihilation of 22 German divi- 
sions, not counting Romanian forma- 
tions) resulting in losses to the Ger- 
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mans running well into seven figures. 

One of the most striking and visual 
illustrations of the Soviet encirclement 
maneuvers is the fact that the Red 
Army, advancing on Budapest from 
the east launched its first attack on the 
capital of Hungary actually from the 
west. 

The victorious year 1944 culminated 
in the battle of Hungary which itself 
is the climax of the great southern 
march of the Red Army from the 
Dniester to the Danube. 

This Danubian march is one of the 
greatest strategic envelopments of the 
flank of an entire enemy front. On 
the approaches to Komarno and the 
South-Hungarian fortress of Nyireghi- 
haza the Red Army is 150 miles west 
of its Vistula bridgehead in the Cra- 
cow direction, and of its positions be- 
fore Warsaw and Memel. At the 
same time it is some 300 miles west of 
the latitude of Kirkenes, in Norway. 
The most powerful German army 
groupings in the bend of the Vistula 
have been virtually outflanked. 

The Red Army is reaching for the 
gateways of the Danube and Moravia 
which lead into the heart of Germany. 
Strategically speaking the march of the 
Red Army to the approaches to Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia is 
the equivalent of an imaginary march 
of General Devers’ Sixth Army 
Group across the Rhine, through the 
Black Forest into Bavaria and Austria. 
If this march had occurred, who 
would have dared say that it was not 
a stupendous operation? Why then 
do some military experts and quasi- 
military publications dare say that. the 
Red Army Danubian march was a 
“purely political offensive” designed 
more to establish Soviet influence in 
the Balkans than to hurt Germany 
militarily ? 

At this writing the battle of Buda- 
pest, or rather for Western Hungary, 
is reaching its climax. Here are the 
events which led up to it. 

In the middle of December General 
Petrov’s Fourth Ukrainian Army 
Group pushed across the Ondava 

(Continued on page 30) 
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TRIAL OF 
THE GERMAN 
CRIMINALS 
IN LUBLIN 


Above: At the left, the 
grief-stricken families of the 
victims of the Maidanek 
murder camp stand beside 
a pit filled with bodies, At 
the right, the Lublin people 
view the tragic remains of 
the murdered. 





Left, reading down: Zam- 
brzuski, presiding judge at 
the Polish Court in Lublin 
which tried some of the 
Hitlerites responsible for 
the Maidanek crimes. 








The Hitlerite murderers on 
the prisoners’ bench. 


Outside the courthouse the 
people of Lublin await the 
verdict. 


Next page, top left: Obelisk 
honoring the Red Army men 
who stormed their way into 
Czechoslovakia over the 
highest path in the Cat 

pathians. 


Top right: Red Army gu 


ners in Hungary 





Bottom left: German and. 

Hungarian prisoners taken 

by the Red Army in the 
battle for Budapest. 


Bottom right: Red Army 
men fighting on the soil 
East Prussia. 











































Zoya Kosmodemianskaya 


ZOYA’S MOTHER 


F the vast number of Soviet war 
heroines none caught popular 
fancy more than Zoya Kosmodemian- 
skaya, eighteen-year old high school 
girl who joined the partisans in the 
darkest hour of Russia’s travail, when 
the Germans were at the gates of Mos- 
cow. Caught while setting fire to 
the headquarters of the Germans in 
the village of Petrishtshevo, she was 
tortured, flogged and hanged by the 
Germans with a board around her neck 
reading “Incendiary of Homes.” Her 
body was left dangling from the gal- 
lows three weeks in frost and snow, 
before the villagers were allowed to 
cut it down and bury it. 

This girl, lively, self-willed and res- 
olute, had lived in close communion 
with her widowed mother and younger 
brother to both of whom she was deep- 
ly attached. Wanting to know more 
about Zoya, I went to se her mother, 
Liubov Timofeyevna Kosmodemian- 
skaya, a teacher. 

Up five flights of stone stairs, in a 
small apartment just off Gorky Street, 
in Moscow, the mother received me. 
Tall and gaunt with greying hair 
pulled straight back in a simple knot 
from her pale, drawn face she was the 
picture of tragedy. She had been read- 
ing a Russian translation of Rostand’s 
Contrabandiste, sitting by a small table 
in a room which served as a sitting 
room, bedroom and dining room—her 
only one—beside a tiny kitchen. Two 
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SOVIET HEROINES 


by ELLA WINTER 


small oil paintings, one of flowers, 
which are so popular here, were on the 
wall among portraits and sculpture of 
Zoya, including a terrifying double 
page from a Soviet newspaper showing 
gruesome photographs of her hanging 
taken by the Nazi soldiers. 

I asked Liubov Timofeyevna how 
she spent her time. Talking nervously, 
her mouth twitching as though she 
were on the verge of weeping and 
clasping and unclasping her hands, she 
said: “I speak continually to soldiers 
and workers. I always speak about 
Zoya and what she wanted and what 
she did. Just now the commandant of 
a division near the front is expecting 
me.” 

I asked how soldiers took her lec- 
tures, and she answered: 

“Our young people in and out of the 
army can’t hear enough of Zoya. They 
say they are always inspired by my 
talks. It is very difficult for me, I al- 
ways break down and cry and they cry 
too, but I feel I must keep on. I rare- 
ly rest and now I have a nervous ail- 
ment—you see how it is with me. Re- 
cently when some workers were not 
fulfilling their plan in a Moscow fac- 
tory, I spoke to them begging them to 
work harder, telling them Zoya’s feel- 
ings. In one month they had overful- 
filled the plan. I would like to rest,” 
she hurried on, “but when I see how 
necessary it is for us to work and de- 
feat the enemy I must continue. I 
know Zoya would have it so.” 

She told me that her son Shura 
joined the army the moment Zoya’s 
death was known to him. He went 
through tank school and is now on the 
second Byelo-Russian front. Only 
nineteen years old, he has already won 
several high medals, ““The.Order of the 
Patriotic War,” ‘The Order of the 
Red Banner” and others. Once, when 
his commander was severely wounded, 
he took over. He has had no leave 
for ten months and his mother hasn’t 
seen him all this time. 

Knowing that the mother lectured 
in adult night school on Russian litera- 
ture, I asked whether she had read 
much to Zoya when she was small and 
what the child had liked. This was the 
right question apparently, because the 
mother eagerly answered. 

“Zoya read and adored the classics 


in many languages. She belonged to 
four libraries. Once, when she was in 
the ninth class her literature teacher, 
Professor Vinograd, lectured on Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace. After the lec- 
ture, Zoya asked him whether he didn’t 
think the character of Bagration was 
too pale, didn’t he think he should have 
had a larger place in the novel, been 
drawn more in detail. The professor 
was amazed to hear Tolstoy criticized 
by a sixteen year old school girl and 
the other children were dumbfounded. 
Recently, on Bagration’s anniversary, 
Vinograd was asked to write an article 
on this military leader, and he opened 
his article with this story. Professor 
Vinograd has also written a poem, 
called Bagration and Zoya.” 

Among Zoya’s childhood preferences 
her mother noted The Arabian 
Nights, Andersen’s Fairy Tales and 
Nexo. Later when she read to her- 
self, her favorites were not only 
Nikolai Ostrovsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy, 
Nekrassov, Lermontov, Pushkin, Tur- 
genev and the literary critics of the 
nineteenth century, but also Dickens, 
Cervantes, Scott, Hugo, Twain, Jack 
London, Rabelais and Byron. She 
could recite many poems and prose 
passages. And she adored music, es- 
pecially Beethoven. 

I asked Liubov Timofeyevna wheth- 
er children liked Zoya and vice versa, 
and her mother said: “Very much. 
They always used her as a court of 
last resort. When they would have 
disputes they would say ‘wait till Zoya 
comes home—she will fix it’, She was 
soft and feminine and loving and she 
loved people. As a Komsomol (Com- 
munist Youth League member) she or- 
ganized study groups for the illiterate 
and after her death, but not yet know- 
ing of it, one woman came to see me 
wanting to thank Zoya for teaching 


When the Nazis were through with her. 
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her, because now she could read her 
husband’s letters.” 

I asked Liubov Timofeyevna what 
Zoya had wanted to be. 

“At first she always said a professor 
of literature but later she would say, 
‘No, I want to work with people so I 
think I want to be a writer, especially 
a literary critic’. She wrote a great 
deal in her diary, from the time she 
was a small girl. She always wrote at 
night. I would wake and find the light 
burning and Zoya scribbling away.” I 
asked what Zoya had written those 
last few months. Her mother stopped 
and grew misty-eyed. 

“T never saw her entries for that 
time. She told me she was taking the 
diary to the front. I asked her if that 
were not unwise. She agreed but made 
me promise never to read it—never un- 
der any circumstaces.” The mother 
looked into the distance. “So I don’t 
know what Zoya wrote in those last 
months. Just before leaving for ner 
last trip she got up in the night and 
burned everything.” 

Liubov Timofeyevna went out at 


this point and brought in tea, pancakes, 


rusks and American condensed milk 
and chocolate. While she was in the 
kitchen I looked about her simple room. 
Four vases held snapdragons, gladioli, 
dahlias and wild flowers. Beside the 
mementoes of Zoya there were only a 
desk, cupboard, bed, table, chair, loud- 
speaker and bookcases filled with red- 
bound sets of Lenin. On the wall hung 
a balalaika. 

The mother poured the tea nervous- 
ly, offered us food and begged us to 
eat. I asked about her husband and 
learned that he had also been a school 
teacher. They had fallen in love and 
married in Tambov province where 
both taught and also where the chil- 


dren were born, but moved to Moscow 
- In order to continue studying at the 


university. He had died suddenly in 
1933. She told me her husband had a 
great gift for mathematics which Shura 
inherited—that is why he went to tank 
school. “You know Zoya had no gift 
for math but she worked so hard and 
asked Shura so many questions about 
problems that, in school, she would get 
the high marks and not he! He was 
so sure of himself he felt he didn’t need 
to work.” She smiled a very rare smile. 
Then she showed me other mementoes 
of Zoya. Special stamps, printed post- 
cards, a Palekh box an artist made for 
her and inscribed, “to the mother of 
a hero of her country.” 

The mother was interested in my 
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next question. “Why did she go as a 
partisan? Most girls are nurses or 
help in other ways.” 

“Yes, I said that to her myself,” 
Liubov Timofeyevna told me, “but she 
somehow felt that she must help to kill 
the fascists personally, herself.” 

The mother then told me how Zoya 
had always been able to stand pain and 
described how, even as a tiny child un- 
der an operation, the doctor had mar- 
velled at her courage. 

“When I first read of the exploits 
of this girl Tanya, I said to myself, 
‘how like Zoya’.” I asked, “You didn’t 
know Tanya was Zoya?” The mother 
said, “I didn’t know for three weeks 
after her death.” She couldn’t speak 
for a while. I asked for photographs 
and she rummaged in a box among 
which horrible pictures of Zoya’s fro- 
zen corpse appeared. ‘The mother 
looked and looked at them forgetful 
of my presence. ‘Then suddenly she 
rose and said: “I must go, it is late, I 
must be at the factory at three for a 
lecture to the young textile workers.” 
We ran down the five flights and hur- 
ried down Gorky Street together as far 
as Red Square. I said good-bye at the 
corner and promised to call again. I 
watched the gaunt, tall figure in the 
blue suit and small blue hat hurrying 
away to carry on, to continue Zoya’s 
work by continuing Zoya’s example, to 
help bring her daughter’s sacrifice its 
only bearable reward—full victory. 


KIROW’S DAUGHTER 


T is a fairly common sight in Mos- 

cow to run into high army officers, 
tank commanders and pilots and find 
that they have curly bobbed hair and 
red fingernails, It astonishes Amer- 
icans here as it has astonished German 
officers at the front. I have just had 
a long talk with one of these women 
warriors—tank commander Kostrikova. 
She is the daughter of Sergei Kirov 
who was assassinated in Leningrad in 
1934, 

Eugenie Sergievna Kostrikova is a 
small, slender blonde of twenty-two. 
She wears three medals for distin- 
guished service. She was an engineer- 
ing student before the war. In 1942 
she became a second lieutenant and 
was put in command of a tank unit. 

“At Orel and Belgorod we met the 
‘Tigers’ and ‘Ferdinands.’ It was a 
bitter fight,” she said in a quick intense 
voice. “We destroyed four Tigers and 
we broke through the German defense 
lines. I saw something suspicious and 


















































See 


Liubov Timofeyevna, the mother. 


got out of my tank to look around and 
a German sniper got me. The wound 
did not hold us up. We went on. My 
tank crossed the Dnieper, where I was 
wounded again. This time I was taken 
to a hospital for six weeks.” 

Kostrikova paused. She had an em- 
barrassed look. She found it hard to 
speak of her “exploits.” Like all So- 
viet fighters she is very modest about 
her personal achievements. But with 
prodding I got her to go on. 

“IT returned to my unit at Uman 
where we won « great victory. We 
captured many trophies. Many of the 
tanks we took intact.” 

This young girl has won the Order 
of the Red Star, the Order of the Pa- 
triotic War, first class, and the Medal 
for Courage, for her work in putting 
German tanks out of action. 

In July, 1944, near Vilna, her unit 
encircled a German tank. Its officer 
came out with his hands up. He was 
an SS man and big and fat. One of 
the Soviet officers went to Kostrikova 
and said: “Let them see who beat 
them.” She was wearing a tank hat 
which covered her hair and made it 
difficult to see that she was a woman. 
She took off her hat and the German 
blinked. It was hard for him to be- 
lieve his eyes. “This Russia is full of 
miracles,” he exclaimed. 

I asked her, “Did you see many 
German prisoners?” 

“Yes, very many,” she replied. “I 
saw a huge column of them marching 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ETRUS, who was older, led Ga- 

pochka by the hand. Just two small 
figures quite lost in the steppe. 

“What a silly girl, can’t teach her 
anything. You tell her and it is as ‘if 
she didn’t hear. Now, once again, how 
old are you?” 

“Four,” Gapochka replied in a high 
pitched voice. 

“And what is your name?” 

“Gapochka.” 

“Where are your papa and mam- 
ma?” 

“There,” pointed Gapochka pausing 
a moment by the roadside. Big bright 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“And whom did I tell not to cry? Do 
you think I am not sorry for mamma, 
but I don’t cry. Do you think I don’t 
want to cry even if I am seven years 
old?” 

“T am not crying,” said Gapochka, 
and looked with devotion towards her 
brother. “Only don’t be angry Petrus.” 

Petrus stroked her fair hair and then, 
as if suddenly remembering something, 
“see now I am a German,” he said 
scowling. “I am a German and I am 
shouting at you. I meet you on the road 
and cry halt, bang, bang, and then I 
stamp my feet so you will be frightened 
and tell me everything—will you?” 

“T won’t tell,” said Gapochka. 

“Will you tell that Daddy is in the 
Red Army?” 

“No, I won't.” 

“That the Germans hanged mummy, 
will you tell them that?” 

“IT won’t tell that either,” said Ga- 
pochka. 

“And where are we going ?” 

“To the partisans, aren’t we Pet- 
rus?” 

“You are crazy, is that what you will 
tell the German?” _ 

“T forgot—” 

“You musn’t forget. We are going 
to see Aunty in the next village. That 
is what you must tell the German. And 
he will be fool enough to go away. He 
will yell at you, but don’t you be scared. 
You are a little Ukrainian girl and he 
is just a stupid German. Let him yell. 
Daddy will shoot him anyway. Daddy 
will come down this road and shoot 
him. See what a fine road. It’s a long 
way still to the forest, but already the 
sun doesn’t burn, it’s just nice and 
warm. Don’t you love the steppe?” 
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PETRUS AND GAPOCHKA 


A Soviet Short Story by YURY YANOVSKY 


“T love it,” said Gapochka and added 
laughing, “I love melons too.” 

“What a sly one, so you want some 
melon. But where is your melon 
patch? If we find a melon patch by the 
road we will ask for a slice of water- 
melon.” 

“And honey dew,” added Gapochka. 

“Okay, we'll have both. Only watch 
me, and don’t be scared of the Ger- 
mans. Just stand by and cry and leave 
the talking to me.” 

Petrus looked speculatively into the 
sack slung over his shoulder and took 
out a piece of rusk—dried black bread 
—and gave it to Gapochka. 

“Fat it, it’s a long way to the parti- 
sans.” 

Gapochka took the bread and began 
to munch—mummy had made it some 
time before. Golden rye on both sides 
of the road swayed in the breeze, bend- 
ing over the heads of the two young- 
sters. A clear sunlit sky with fine drawn 
threads of dark blue and silver stretched 
far away to the horizon. The children 
seemed lost—their bare feet hurrying 
along the sunbaked road. 

“And here are the Germans!” said 
Petrus. “Hide in the rye so they won’t 
see us.” 

“T’m scared,” Gapochka admitted. 

“Didn’t I tell you the Germans are 
stupid ?” 


Drawing by Fred Ellis 























































“Stupid,” repeated Gapochka, fol- 
lowing Petrus into the rye. 


The tall grain closed over them. A 
crested lark ran before them brushing 
the grass with its wings. A grey lizard 
burrowed under the earthclod and dis- 
appeared. 


Ahead, a_ blue-winged dragonfly 
swayed on a blade of grass sunning its 
transparent little wings. The children 
went on through the woods. 

“We have gone far enough,” said 
Petrus. “We are trampling too much 
grain.” 

“And where did the birdie run to?” 
asked Gapochka pointing her finger. 

“That’s a lark,” said Petrus. “Did 
you see the pretty topknot? Sly little 
bird. leading us away from its nest.” 


Gapochka sat down on the ground 
and began to weave a tiny grass hut. 
Petrus strained his ears, but the whis- 
pering rye disturbed him. There was a 
loud bark and the wet muzzle of a dog 
peered at them from the grain. Gapoch- 
ka was frightened and burst into tears. 
Petrus protected her from the dog’s 
muzzle, 


“Shoo shoo,” said Petrus whistling so 
Gapochka wouldn’t think he was afraid. 
“T’ll give him bread, here doggie, nice 
doggie.” The dog barked again. 

A German, with a jaw like a bulldog, 
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following the dog, parted the grain with 





his tommy gun. 

“Just kids,” said the German, angri- 
ly disappointed. “Wolf, grab them.” 

But the dog unexpectedly licked Ga- 
pochka right on the nose, receiving a 
sharp kick from the master for it. The 
German shoved the tommy gun in Pe- 
trus’ back so it*hurt. Petrus led Ga- 
pochka back to the road. 

On the road stood a queer camou- 
flaged auto truck filled with Germans. 
Gapochka didn’t want to cry but she 
remembered Petrus’ warning and broke 
into tears. The Germans guffawed, 
pointing to the children and to the man 
who brought them. Petrus stood as his 
mother had stood when the Germans 
led her to the gallows. He looked the 
enemy straight in the eye trying not to 
blink or be scared. But the Germans 
laughed so loud and that first one 
shoved him so that anyone might be 
afraid. 

“Now they are going to shoot us,” 
whispered Petrus to his sister. “Only 
don’t be scared Gapochka.” 

The heavy-jawed German put the 
children on a mound in the field and 
told them to stand still and then ran 
back to the truck which already was in 
motion. 

“Gapochka,” yelled Petrus, trying to 
out-shout the roar from the motor, 
“when I jerk your arm fall down at 
once.” 

The truck moved away and the Ger- 
man took aim. Then Petrus jerked Ga- 
pochka’s arm and together with the shot 
they fell down in the rye. The car 
went a long way off. 

Then Petrus raised his head, “you 
see yourself how stupid the Germans 
are.” 

Gapochka opened her tightly screwed 
eyes and sat up. “Petrus, I want an- 
other rusk.” 

Once more they went along the road 
and the woods moved away from them 
seeming not to know how their feet 
ached. The same bird flew overhead as 
if escorting them. A bright yellow but- 
terfly played tag with them landing on 
the wildflowers and then when you 
almost caught it, it lew away. A stork 
flew above the road with a small snake 
in its beak. 

“Look Gapochka, how the snake is 
wriggling.” 

But Gapochka didn’t hear, her eyes 
closed and she stumbled off the road 
and once even fell down. Petrus sang, 
told her fairy tales, told ker the woods 
were near though his legs also were 
numb with weariness. 
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“Look Gapochka, a melon patch, we 
will ask for a piece of melon.” 

Gapochka perked up a bit. Petrus ran 
forward calling to her not to fall be- 
hind. Petrus took off his broad 
brimmed straw hat and called out as 
his mother had taught him, “Is there a 
living soul here?” 

An old man came out. He supported 
himself with his hands and frowned at 
the children. Petrus never had seen a 
grandfather so old. All the grand- 
fathers in his village were younger. 

“Good day grandfather,” Petrus said 
politely. 

“And what the devil brings you 
here?” the old man asked and then be- 
gan to cough. “I’ll just get my switch.” - 

But Gapochka took a liking to the 
old man and went nearer to him. 

“Granddaddy,” said Gapochka, 
“can’t your eyes see at all? Poor 
granddaddy, poor granddaddy.” 

The old man stretched out his hand 
and began to feel Gapochka. Then he 
pressed her to his breast. 

“My little baby.” 

Then Gapochka felt that cold tears 
were falling faster and faster from the 
old grandfather. She remembered her 
mother and it felt sweet and comfort- 
able. 

Snuggling closer she fell asleep in 
the grandfather’s arms. 

The old man told Petrus, “They 
stabbed them out, my little boy. They 


questioned us at a meeting. Asked us if 
we had seen any partisans. And I cried, 
May anyone who sees them be blind!’ 
I thought they would shoot me. No, 
they didn’t shoot, only stabbed out my 
eyes” 

“Do partisans pass here?” Petrus 
asked eagerly. 

“Who knows who they are. Take me 
out to the steppe. Here I only weep and 
wait.” 

“We are going to the partisans 
grandpa, Gapochka and I.” 

“Did anyone older send you young- 
sters?” 

“That’s long to tell but short to 
hear,” quoted Petrus with importance. - 

“Take me with you,” said the grand- 
father. 

“But have you at least killed one 
German?” asked Petrus. “The parti- 
sans don’t take you just like that. For I 
burned our house and the Germans in- 
side it. I am not just going like that. 
But now grandpa give us a piece of 
melon and we will go, for it’s already 
late.” 

They went on, the three of them to- 
gether, Petrus, Gapochka’ and the blind 
old man. Petrus led grandpa by the 

hand and grandpa carried Gapochka. 
Now the far distant woods that hid the 
partisans came near them very fast—it 
seemed as if the forest itself was com- 
ing to meet them. 

Translated by Anna Louise Strong 


8 
“Expect Us After Victory”’’ 


AST summer the five hundred men 
and women members of the “So- 
cialist Way” Collective Farm, one of 
the richest in Krasnoyarsk Territory in 
Siberia, sent a letter to thirteen sappers 
in a Guards detachment on the Kare- 
lian Front. They did not know the 
thirteen men personally, had only read 
about them in the papers. 

The thirteen were Ukrainians. While 
they were at the front the village they 
came from had been occupied by the 
Germans and their families had been 
tortured to death. 

This is the letter sent by the Kras- 
noyarsk farmers to the _ thirteen 
Ukrainians: 

Dear Defenders of our Country, of 
our lives and our homes. You have lost 
your families. But you have not lost 
everybody. You are not alone any longer. 
We, your brothers and sisters, are with 
you. Our whole country is with you. 

From this day, July 28, 1943, we have 
registered you as full members of our 


collective farm. This decision was unani- 
mously taken by us collective farmers. 
We enclose, herewith, thirteen member- 
ship cards. A house, a cow, a vegetable 
plot, and sheep, geese and chickens have 
been allotted to each of you. 


If in the course of the war any mem- 
bers of your families should turn up alive 
they will also be welcomed by us as mem- 
bers of our collective farm. 


Then a postscript: 


Don’t be embarrassed or worried if 
you have been disabled in the fighting. 
You will be received and taken care of 
as our own sons. 

The thirteen Ukrainian sappers re- 
plied: 

Through acquaintances and comrades 
we learned that of our village only ruins 
remained and of our relatives only 
graves. We were so grief-stricken, words 
failed us. We thought, who will greet 
us after victory? When we received your 
letter our joy knew no bounds. In you 
we have again found our home. From 
now on we are fellow villagers. Expect 
us after the victory. 
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The Soviet Theater 


A review by MILLEN BRAND 


Soviet One-act Prays selected by Her- 
bert Marshall, Pilot Press. 

Four Soviet War Ptays, Hutchinson 
&f Co. (publishers). 

THEATER IN Soviet Russia, by Andre 
van Gyseghem, Faber and Faber. 

Tue New Soviet THEATER, by Joseph 
Macleod, Allen and Unwin. 


HESE four books, all published in 

Great Britain recently (most of 
them within the year), together with 
what we know from the current press, 
give us a good basis for estimating what 
is happening today in the Soviet theater 
(not that such an estimate is easy at any 
time with such a complex and shifting 
web of activity). 

Two of the books are record and esti- 
mate, and two are a sampling of work 
actually being done. 

Van Gyseghem has written a brilliant 
record of his first-hand study of the 
Soviet theater from 1933 to 1938. Mac- 
leod, with a slight overlap, brings the 
story approximately up to date. His 
book is not a first-hand record, but an 
attempt to synthesize the material avail- 
able in print on recent developments. 
Macleod reads Russian and knows the 
Soviet theater, but there is the limitation 
and unevenness of presentation that 
comes from second-hand sources. Even 
so, his book is extraordinarily well done 
and wide in scope and understanding. 

Undoubtedly what is of most impor- 
tance to us here, in reading two critical 
estimates such as these, is to try to de- 
termine—even if uncertainly—what ef- 
fect Soviet life has had upon the theater, 
and what the changing tendencies are. 

The battles and struggles of the Soviet 
theater take place under conditions very 
hard to conceive (from the outside). 
There is not the usual hazard of non- 
attendance of audiences (with very few 
exceptions). Any theater of even moder- 
ate standing is an immediate success 
from the standpoint of attendance, for 
there is an incalculable pressure of audi- 
ence interest as compared with available 
productions. So that it is not “box-office,” 
but audience reaction and criticism, 
which guides the selection and produc- 
tion of plays. 

In addition, the theater is in many in- 
stances subsidized by the state, and it is 
the intelligence with which this subsidy 
is administered that counts—along with 
popular reaction—for the development 
and directions of the theater. Under 
these conditions, the theater has had an 
astonishing growth, in size, influence, 
and quality. The audience pressure ex- 
ists only because the audience has grown 
even faster than the best efforts of the 
country to provide theatrical fare. 

Van Gyseghem’s book, which examines 
in detail a number of the leading thea- 
ters, shows what happened at the time 
of the Revolution. If I can judge, I 
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would say that in general the theaters 
then existent were allowed to continue 
very much unhindered, holding the values 
they had as a challenge to the newer 
developments. The state showed a very 
considerable good judgment in this—and 
it was undoubtedly not easy to hold the 
existing theater over through the difficult 
period of transition. For example, in 
Leningrad in 1918, audiences roared with 
laughter at the strangling of Desdemona 
during a production of Othello, appar- 


ently taking the denouement as a narrow . 


personal incident when contrasted with 
the life and death struggle of the Rus- 
sian people. Yet Othello has become the 
leading Shakespearean play throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

Tt should be noted that the theater was 
reorganized on the examples of the best 
existing groups, as permanent companies 
with a repertory of classics, and trained 
to act together. Thus standards both of 
content and performance were based on 
the highest traditions. New productions 
were kept in rehearsal for long periods, 
sometimes as long as two years. 

As the people moved into power, new 
styles of theater were created in the 
attempt to bring the stage closer to the 
new life. These early attempts often re- 
sulted in a formal or stylized production 
in which the life was frozen. There was 
also a curious, undemocratic domination 
of the producer over the actor. But grad- 
ually the older theaters adapted new 
content to their tradition, and the newer 
theaters returned to the humanity and 
realism of the older groups, and the act- 
ing personnel gained in influence. 

It was understandable that the first 
theaters should have been under the 
strong personal domination of producers. 
A Meyerhold or Tairov held out theo- 
retically certain values that appeared 
promising—a young new life wanted to 
try everything. Leadership was needed, 
and if success could not be achieved co- 
operatively it was achieved by main force 
of the producer. 

But as the quality of acting companies 
and audience grew, new pressures de- 
veloped, and from the welter of conflict, 
the Soviet stage appears to be settling 
down to a flexible range of intention 
generally included under the term “so- 
cialist realism.” 

Joseph Macleod makes an eloquent 
definition of today’s theater: “Life; the 
richness and variety of it; the length and 
beauty of it; the breadth and continuity 
of it, sweeping in wild contours from the 
open past to an open future; the lure of 
its problems, the everlasting discontent 
in its triumphs, the continually renewed 
growth of purpose inside its failures; the 
touch of person on person, the patterns 
they form and unfold, the ever-changing 
color and shape of an individual, like a 
Highland hill; . . . that is the Soviet 
theater in relation to the Classics and 
in relation to its general purpose, too.” 





Those who have a particular interest 
will enjoy the analysis of individual thea- 
ters in both books: the Moscow Art 
Theater and its related groups, the Maly, 
Kamerny, etc., and the work of newer 
men, Okhlopkov and Popov. Of more 
interest to the general student is the 
presentation of the widening scope of the 
theater in the children’s and army thea- 
ters, and the theaters of the nationalities. 

Theaters for children are taken seri- 
ously in the Soviet Union, and many 
leading producers and actors find it so 
satisfying that they make it their life- 
work. Macleod reports that at first only 
instructional, scientific plays were done, 
in consonance with the idea of a new 
industrialized society. Then it was re- 
called that Lenin said in 1922: “Fantasy 
is a quality of the highest value,” and 
there was a swing to the other extreme. 
Now, as in most phases of the theater, a 
balance is being achieved. 

There is important discussion, in both 
books, of the changing content of Soviet 


contemporary plays. The main struggle ° 


appears to have been between the con- 
cept of. type and individual, with violent 
swings in both directions. The newer 
feeling is for rounded portraits and for 
treatment of “the enemy” as human and 
complex so that all characters are living. 
There appears to me to be some danger 
that this may go too far, to the extent of 
denying the value of the representative. 
But on the whole, it corrects the black 
and white treatment of the early sche- 
matic days. 

I should not like to leave the two 
books without mentioning their remark- 
able presentation of the relationship of 
the professional to the amateur and be- 
ginner in the Soviet theater. We know 
pretty well how actors are trained in 
America (or in England as van Gyseg- 
hem illustrates it) with star-struck 
youngsters paying out large amounts of 
money and being exploited for scene- 
shifting and drudgery—at the most get- 
ting a couple of seasons of hurried and 
mechanical training. (I except the train- 
ing efforts of the progressive wing of the 
theater. ) 

Van Gyseghem describes the training 
in one representative Soviet theater, the 
Kamerny. “They maintain an average of 
fifty students between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-five for a four-year 
course of study.” There are no fees of 
any sort, and the students are paid 
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enough so that half of their pay covers 
all their basic expenses. 

In the first year they study general 
history, political economy, psychology, 
history of culture, etc. On the specialized 
side they study breath-control, diction 
and make-up, and begin an exhaustive 
study of the general history of the thea- 
ter which is spread over the four years. 

In the second year their cultural study 
relates to the place of the theater in 
Soviet life and in relation to the social 
sciences in many ramifications; at the 
same time they continue with their phys- 
ical studies, adding acrobatics. At the 
end of this year they are ready to appear 
in “crowd” scenes in the Kamerny. 

In the third year, the physical training 
is greatly extended to include “Swedish 
drill, gymnastics of dancing, rhythm, 
boxing, juggling, fencing, etc.,” and the 
student is taught to illustrate the indi- 
vidual character of speech, taking short 
scenes from novels and one-act plays. He 
tours factories, clubs, and collectives 
with one-act plays. His cultural educa- 
tion continues. 

In the fourth year his work is con- 
fined to full-length plays and when his 
training is over, he automatically be- 
comes a member of the Kamerny Thea- 
ter unless he expresses a strong desire to 
join some other theater. He has no need 
to worry about his career—he will be 
given steady employment to the limit of 
his capacities. 

Possibly in this one instance as much 
as in any other is seen the contrast of 
the two systems of theater. Under our 
system without doubt a person of superb 
talent and determination will arrive. But 
under the system of the Soviets a whole 
level of possibility is created, and achieve- 
ment is not limited to accident or furious 
individual effort. 

There is in addition a kind and gener- 
ous relationship between the professional 
theaters and the amateur groups of fac- 
tory and farm. The greatest actors and 
producers give their time and skill to 
raising the level of work of these groups. 

The Soviet One-Act Plays which Mr. 
Marshall has chosen have a somewhat 
special limitation, being chosen for ease 
of presentation by English amateur com- 
panies. Mr. Marshall also notes that the 
one-act play is not the mainstay of ama- 
teur groups in the Soviet Union, who 
generally are up to full-length produc- 
tions and prefer them. But he offers 
eleven samples, and they are full of life 
and interest—if not inspired. (It is in- 
dicative that a very large number depend 
on the spy and the traitor for conflict.) 

One of the best is a short one by Greg- 
ory Romm showing a little girl who 
escaped from Byelo Russia to the Soviet 
Union to become a doctor, and her re- 
turn to her native village with the Red 
Army. A local Jew says: “Yom Kippur 
without tears and fasting! What’s hap- 
pening? Everything is upside down.” But 
through sly disbelief or questioning is 
glimpsed the “splendid” change of a way 
of life. ; 

The other collection of plays contains 
four full-length Soviet war plays. Here 
one can better judge the impact of con- 
temporary work. 
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Of primary interest to American readers 
is the play, The Russians, by Simonov, 
produced here in an adaptation by Clif- 
ford Odets called The Russian People 
and felt to be disappointing. The play 
was a tremendous success in the Soviet 
Union and a good part of the blame for 
the failure here was put on Mr. Odets’ 
uncomfortable shoulders. If I can judge 
by the translation of the same play by 
Gerard Shelley (and its adaptation by 
Tyrone Guthrie) for use in Great Brit- 
ain, I would say that Odets did follow 
the structure of the play with reasonable 
faithfulness. I also feel that a good part 
of the failure lay in the production, in 
the typical failure of the American stage 
to come to grips with the deeper-going 
humanities. An American production is 
typically a quick production, and much 
as a Lee Strasberg, for example, may 
try to whip thematic conceptions and the 
understanding of values into a fatigued 
cast, the failure of a whole system of the 
theater is likely to show up in a play of 
this kind. 

I saw the play opening in Washington 
and was struck by the way much of it 
was played for shallow effect. There 
was the mother who poisoned her Ger- 
man tormentor—this is extremely diffi- 
cult theater and must have the support 
not only of the highest type of individual 
acting, but of a strong conceptual de- 
velopment of the whole play. It failed to 
convince. On another level, the character 
of Gioba, the self-sacrificing doctor, was 
played in a facile way that practically 
asked the audience for an easy hand. An 
audience can enjoy parts of a play and 
be left with ashes. It was particularly 
unfortunate that Simonov’s play should 
not have “played,” for Washington and 
New York both were waiting with that 
real generosity and excitement which the 
moment called for. 

On a cold reading, the play seems to 
me to stand up and to convey the vitality 
and heroism it must have conveyed to 
Russian audiences. It is a story of forti- 
tude in a minor military engagement, 
and of an officer who sends the girl he 
loves into danger. 

Two plays by Alexander Korneichuk 
are included in the collection. The first, 
called The Front, was fateful not only 


for the Soviet theater but for the course 
of the war itself. It presented the char- 
acter of a Civil War general who has 
carried on into the present day the “hand 
to hand” type of engagement which won 
battles under primitive circumstances 
(and might win them yet), but neglected 
the elementary knowledge of newer 
techniques of war. With bad reconnais- 
sance, bad communications, bad planning, 
the general runs his army into a first- 
rate mess from which he is extricated 
by an alert subordinate. The subordinate 
is promoted and the general ruthlessly 
demoted and faces the alternative of 
adapting himself to the new conditions, 
or bowing out. 

This play had a tremendous effect 
when presented in the Soviet Union, and 
lent support to the shake-up in the army 
command which brought in the younger 
and more progressive commanders. It is 
an example of the seriousness with which 
the theater takes its role of guidaace in 
the life of the country. The courses at the 
Kamerny are real in this respect. 

Korneichuk’s second play, Guerrillas 
of the Ukrainian Steppes, exalts the ac- 
tivities in the enemy rear and shows the 
destruction of an enemy headquarters. 
As translated and presented here, it 
seems not to have exceptional qualities. 

The fourth play of the collection, Jn- 
vasion, is by the veteran Soviet dramatist, 
Leonid Leonov. It is a study of com- 
munity resistance to German occupation 
forces and is much the best written play 
of the collection. Wrought with a skill 
of interior suspense, of delayed revela- 
tion of character and intention, it creates 
living people. The touch is sure through- 
out, the material fresh, and the light un- 
blurred. It would seem to me that with 
Broadway frantically in search of pro- 
duceable plays, here is one ready for the 
asking. The Germans and Quislings are 
real, and are not the soft figures of The 
Moon Is Down. The “warm-hearted” 
boy who grows up to go to jail and re- 
turns during the occupation to test him- 
self in his weakness and his strength is 
tne stuff of theater anywhere, and has 
that extension of life typical of the best 
in the new Soviet theater. Anybody who 
wants to know the power of Soviet work 
can find it here. 


A scene from the play, "Wide Stretches the Sea," produced in Leningrad during the siege. 

























































































THE CIRCUS IN WARTIME 


In a single year Soviet circus troupes put on 
over four thousand front line performances 


COMIC looking chap shuffles 
into the arena carrying a tripod 
to which is affixed a microphone. In 
his right hand he holds an enormous 
portfolio. He opens it, and a little 
black dog leaps out. A roar of laughter 
goes up. I examine the audience. Two- 
thirds are in army tunics with the in- 
signia of every branch of the service 
on their collars. Every man from the 
front who comes to Moscow or who 
stops off in the capital on his way home 
on furlough makes a point of visiting 
the circus. 

The audience laughs heartily as it 
watches the little fellow in the arena. 
He is the famous Moscow circus 
clown, Rumyantsev, otherwise known 
as Karan d’Ash (Karandash is the Rus- 
sian word for lead pencil). He is 32, 
and a graduate of the Moscow State 
Circus School, the only one of its kind 
in the world. Karan d’Ash’s popularity 
is immense. For outstanding success 
in his art the government awarded him 
the second highest honor in the So- 
viet Union—the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labor. This is an indica- 
tion of the value placed on the enter- 
tainment of the masses in Russia. 

Karan d’Ash places a chair before 
the microphone on the tripod, switches 
on the loud speaker, and sets his 
little dog on the chair. At the sight 
of the microphone the dog emits a 
series of piercing barks. He keeps it 
up for several minutes and the loud 
speaker carries the baying to every 
corner of the vast circus. Then he 
suddenly stops. 

“Propaganda Minister Goebbels has 
concluded his speech!” announces 
Karan d’Ash. 

The audience manifests its delight 
by a round of applause in honor of 
the clown. 

My thoughts go back to the front, 
where I happened once to be present 
when Karan d’Ash was performing. 
It was somewhere on the Western 
sector, where the Moscow circus has 
opened a permanent branch and where 
the same artists perform. 

The success of the circus at the 
front is immense, and Karan d’Ash’s 
success is incomparable. Very often 
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he and his comrades perform for the 
men in the front lines. Something in 
the nature of a circus is erected in a 
concealed forest glade protected by 
anti-aircraft guns, or in a field, or in 
a village street. Men and commanders 
arrange themselves around it, guns, 
tanks or tree branches, or the ground 
itself serving as their seats. The per- 
formance lasts half an hour or an 
hour, depending on the time at the 
men’s disposal, and often enough they 
will march into the attack straight 
from the performance. 

The circus artists have had many 
adventures at the front, and have 
been through many an unpleasant half- 
hour from enemy bombings; but once 
a performance starts it is carried 
through to the end, come what may. 

“The front-line troupes of the Mos- 
cow circus and the Moscow State 
Circus School,” Nikolai Stretsov, who 
is the director of all the circuses in 
Soviet Russia, told me, “have given 
four thousand performances at the 
front, sometimes during bivouacs, 
sometimes on, the march, or in the 
front lines where a battle may be 
raging. We are inundated with letters 
expressing thanks or requesting visits 
by our troupes. Most popular are 
themes on the war. That the circus 
is making its contribution to the com- 
mon cause you know, for you have 
seen our program. We give panto- 
mimes on war subjects embracing every 
branch of the circus art. A pantomime 
written by the late Afinogenov was 


The circus. star, 
Karan d'Ash (Pencil) 
and his Scotch ter- 
rier, Puff, do a skit 
at a soldier's camp. 


By NIKOLAI VIRTA 


an immense success. Marshak the poet 
is writing one for us now.” 

“Does the circus often renew its 
program?” 

“Quite often. Our school will soon 
be releasing thirty new items. Our 
older performers, many. of whom have 
been decorated with orders, are re- 
hearsing new attractions, and war 
themes are a feature of all of them. 
Our celebrated Karan d’Ash is also 
rehearsing new acts.” 

“How are .the circuses attended, 
here in Moscow and in the provinces?” 

“Before the war the circuses were 
not in need of government subsidies, 
they paid their own way. In 1942 the 
circuses paid a full ten million rubles 
into the government revenues, repre- 
senting our net profits. From that you 
may judge how our circuses are at- 
tended. Why, you have only to look 
out of the window and see what is 
going on at the box office.” 

Acting on his suggestion I looked 
out and saw a long line of army cars 
and trucks. And in front of the ticket 
booths stretched long queues. There 
was no doubt that the circus would 
again perform to a crowded house. 

“That’s the way it is every day and 
at every circus,” said Nikolai Strelt- 
SOV. 

As I left the building a crowd 
gathered around me. 

“You don’t happen to have an extra 
ticket for tonight?” . 

“No,” I replied, “and I am afraid 
you are not likely to get one either.” 
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A Study of Soviet Incentives 


Reviewed by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


Tue Soviet Spirit. By Harry F. Ward. 
International Publishers, New York. 
Cloth $1.75. Paper $.50. 


FTER the recent flood of articles 
and books by either wartime jour- 
nalists who avoid social implications, or 
business men whose approach to the 
Soviet Union seems to have been “what 
can I find to dislike?”, or academic pro- 
fessors who illustrate Groucho Marx’s 
celebrated dictum, “Whatever it is, I’m 
against it!”, it is my pleasure and priv- 
ilege to commend. a book which not only 
throws real light upon the reasons why 
the Soviet peoples are fighting so ably 
and indomitably but also stirs the imag- 
ination as to the genuine possibility of 
a better integrated and more fruitful 
society. 

Two things are now clear to all per- 
ceptive Americans. The Soviet Union is 
emerging from this war as a world power 
second in strength and potential only to 
ourselves. We have got to understand 
each other’s nature, both our similari- 
ties and our differences, to live together 
constructively in the same world, or 
there will be no peace, security, demil- 
itarization or commercial prosperity for 
anyone anywhere. The tensions which 
are now agitating the liberated countries 
of Europe and threatening to sow seeds 
of dissension among the United Nations, 
are not the result of Soviet instigation 
or bad faith but stem indirectly from the 
valid ideas now fermenting in Europe, 
which find a successful embodiment in 
the Soviet Union and which provide na- 
tional liberation movements in many 
countries with possible working patterns 
for the solution of their various economic 
and political problems. 

Some Americans are frightened when 
one reminds them that this is an ideolog- 
ical war, but it is just that—a war in 
which powerful, valid and persuasive 
ideas are claiming men’s life-and-death 
allegiance. I am constantly amazed and 
provoked at the childish way in which 
so many Americans are inhibited from 
examining the facts of Soviet life by the 
tear that they might actually discover 
something attractive about the Soviet 
system. Actually we have nothing phy- 
sical to fear from the Soviet Union. As 
a country we have our own deep-rooted 
traditions, cultural patterns, material re- 
sources and national self-consciousness, 
so that we shall evolve our own future 
i our own way. Anything else is in- 
credible. Why, then, this strange fear 
of Communism? Could it be that our 
teal inhibition lies within ourselves— 
that in our consciences we suspect that 
we have no very clear social ethics or 
objectives, and are confronted by an 
‘mergent nation that does have? 

This book is never academic or theo- 
retical in its approach to the Soviet Union. 
It begins with the demonstration of Sov- 
let ability to wage a major war success- 
tully and proceeds to enquire what has 
made for this national unity, political 
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adaptability and economic effectiveness 
that have produced and now support the 
operations of the Red Army. Dr. Ward 
indicates that this is something more 
than the product of a centralized gov- 
ernment, a system of over-all planning, 
an intelligent utilization of the press and 
the radio, or any other purely economic 
or political factor. It is rooted in an 
idea of a society organized on the group 
principle which has learned to identify 
self-interest with the collective interest 
and, especially in the hearts of the 
younger generation, has aroused a spirit 
of mutuality and self-sacrifice of a highly 
developed ethical character. 

As a long-time student and teacher of 
social ethics, Dr. Ward is impressed by 
the facts. He likes what he has seen 
about these Soviet citizens and the in- 
centives by which their lives are mo- 
tivated. At the same time that he frankly 
says so, his book is anything. but an 
idealization of the present phase of Sov- 
iet society. He makes unavoidably clear 
the truth that so many recent newspaper 
and business men returning from a first 
and usually quite brief visit to the Soviet 
Union fail to grasp—that the Soviet 
Union is a relatively new development, 
it is still very much in the formative 
process, feeling its way towards the 
achievement of its stated objectives, and 
that it has been the victim of what to 
my mind is one of the supreme tragedies 
of history. At the very moment when 
its people were beginning to reap some 
of the consumer benefits and cultural 
opportunities made available through en- 
ormous labor and sacrifice, this, hideous 
war struck them down. That they have 
accepted this bitter fate without disil- 
lusionment or cynicism, disregarded the 
pitifully low civilian consumer goods 
levels, and resolutely shouldered the 
duties of the war—all indicate the de- 
gree to which the entire nation has ac- 
cepted and come to believe in the group 
principle. Dr. Ward is surely correct 
in this estimate. To my mind he is sur- 
prisingly frank in his discussion of the 
dificult problems involved in national 
planning on this vast scale in wartime. 
He could justifiably have ignored them, 
but he is an analyst who understands 
where the real and final test of the Sov- 
iet system lies, and he is curious to ex- 
plore with his scalpel in this area and 
discover what bearing wartime experi- 
ence has upon the direction of Soviet life 
in the years ahead. 

If I may borrow an analogy from 
American municipal politics, I would 
point out how some years ago a plan 
was put forward proposing city man- 
agers who should run communities as 
business enterprises. On paper the plan 
obviously made for efficiency and econ- 
omy. When tried out, it was a success 
in Cincinnati, and a failure in Kansas 
City. On analysis it was discovered that 
in Cincinnati there was an alert body 
of organized public opinion that watched, 
checked and participated in the municipal 


government, whereas in Kansas City the 
centralization of the city manager scheme 
played directly into the hands of the 


Prendergast machine. The analogy is 
not perfect, because the purpose of the 
Soviet system is neither effciency nor 
economy, but a more abundant life for 
all citizens, but it suggests that the 
real test, as Dr. Ward clearly sees, is 
whether the Soviet system has developed 
the citizen consciousness and the demo- 
cratic techniques for keeping this more 
centralized and integrated social fabric 
alive and healthy. 

To me it was a matter of great in- 
terest to read of the wartime procedures 
in community, factory and farm where 
every encouragement is given to new 
methods for group discussion and par- 
ticipation and criticism. Under supreme 
difficulties the Soviets are experimenting 
with devices which are of value to other 
peoples as they come to address these 
same problems. One will finish this 
book with the conviction that the. Soviet 
system is being developed and molded 
in the hands of men who clearly un- 
derstand that its future is inextricably 
bound up with its ability to devise means 
of mass democratic participation on a 
scale hitherto never attempted. 

Not only does the USSR deserve to 
be in the ranks of the great democracies 
but at this point it is the main clinical 
laboratory for the democratic way of 
life as it faces the future. Dr. Ward 
makes you want the Soviets to succeed 
and points up a conviction that I for 
one have been sharing for some time since 
this war began—that the emergence of a 
strong Soviet Union from the purgatory 
of this war is one of the hopeful signs . 
pointing towards a better post-war world. 


Valuable War Survey 
Tue War, FourtH YEAR by Edgar Mc- 


Innis. Illustrated with maps and 
charts. Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 


R. McINNIS’ annual series of re- 
views of the war, each year’s sum- 
mary dated from the Fall of 1939 when 
Germany opened it with the invasion of 
Poland, have proved of great value. 
“The War, Fourth Year,” covering as 
it does the turning points at Stalingrad 
and Alamein, unquestionably the decisive 
battles of this world conflict and decisive 
battles in world military history, is the 
most dramatic of the four volumes al- 
ready issued. Clear and objective, Mr. 
McInnis’ volumes are the best historical 
surveys in English, produced during the 
course of the war. Particularly ad- 
mirable is its lack of condescension still 
to be noted in “brass hat” commentaries, 
of which an example is provided in the 
perfunctory and superfluous introduction 
by Wavell, where he writes snobbishly 
of the Moscow visit of Churchill as if it 
were a flying visit of state to soothe 
a temperamental Oriental potentate. 
Wavell should learn-something from a 
reading of the book. 
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Mr. Chamberlin Submerges the Ukraine 


Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Tue UKraingE, A SUBMERGED NATION, 
by William Henry Chamberlin, Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. 


N “Sabotage” by Michael Sayers and 

Albert Kahn, a considerable  sec- 
tion is given over to the activities of the 
Ukrainian nationalists whom the authors 
are careful to dissociate from the majority 
of the Ukrainian-Americans and Ukrain- 
ian-Canadians. ;This majority have been 
loyal to their adopted nations, loyal to 
the United Nations’ cause and inspired 
by the development and achievements of 
their native land as one of the Soviet 
Republics. They have carried on an un- 
remitting struggle against the White 
Guard fascist nationalists in their midst. 
“Sabotage” describes the Ukrajinska Or- 
ganizace Nacionalistov (Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists) commonly re- 
ferred to as the OUN, which was set up 
by the Intelligence Department of the 
German War Office. Its emissaries have 
contacted and guided the work of White 
Guard Ukrainian nationalists in France, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, South 
America, Canada and the United States 
—wherever there were Ukrainian com- 
munities of any size. 

One of these, Senyk Gribiwsky, arrived 
in America in 1931 and organized the 
ODWU (Organization for the Rebirth 
of the Ukraine) which trained its mem- 
bers in sabotage, sharp-shooting and other 
sinister skills. Fascist-minded people of 
other groups became associated with it. 
Senyk Gribiwsky finally entered the 
Ukraine to receive his payment from the 
Nazis in a high post under the German 
occupation forces. A _ guerrilla bullet 
brought him a more suitable reward. 

Those who wish to read farther into 
the unsavory record of Ukrainian “Na- 
tionalism” and its German and other 
fascist affiliations can find the details in 
“Sabotage” and, for its Canadian aspects, 
in the two chapters on the Ukrainian 
Nationalist Fifth Column in “This is our 
Land, Ukrainian Canadians against Hit- 
ler” by Raymond Arthur Davies, pub- 
lished by Progress Books, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Perhaps the editors of The Mac- 
millan Co. will be startled to find us 
surveying these Ukrainian Fascist activi- 
ties in a review of one of their own 
publications. We can assure them it will 
be no surprise to the author who knows 
very well whose ax he is grinding. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s book is a dressing up, in 
academic garb, of the White Guard 
Ukrainian propaganda whose main source 
was Berlin and whose American centers 
are linked with the most dangerous anti- 
democratic groups in our country. 

The Chamberlin Ukrainian Fascist 
thesis is contained in the very title, 
“Ukraine, A Submerged Nation.” This 
submerged Ukraine of Mr. Chamberlin 
can emerge only with the “triumph of 
democracy and individual liberty in the 
Soviet Union,” which is Mr. Chamberlin’s 
euphemism for his yeatMed-for collapse of 
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the Soviet government and all its works. 
As a Soviet Republic, the Ukraine for 
the first time in history has achieved 
nationhood. This Chamberlin tiies to 
disprove and brings to bear his whole 
anti-Soviet arsenal. He does not even 
scruple to villify the noble patriotism 
with which the Ukrainians defended their 
nation. The desire in his mind to obscure 
and debase this epic is translated in 
his book into: “a cloud of uncertainty 
hangs over many details of the war and 
the attitude of the Ukrainian civilian 
population.” It is not Ukrainian patriot- 
ism that accounts for the Nazi debacle in 
the Ukraine according to Chamberlin. 
“The Germans,” he writes, “acted with 
the utmost political stupidity.” 
Chamberlin seems to regret this 
“stupidity”. He would prefer the Ger- 
mans, as the most promising instrument 
for the destruction of the USSR, to be 
a little wiser. Of an earlier period, when 
Ukrainian nationalists called in the Ger- 
mans, Chamberlin writes, “Unfortunately 
the Ukrainian national cause suffered as 
has often been the case in the past be- 
cause the Allies who had been called in 
to drive out one enemy abused their 
power.” (my italics). The “enemy” re- 
ferred to here was the Ukrainian Soviet 
forces who defeated the Ukrainian White 





guards as well as their German “allies,” 

My notations include statements of a 
similar character on virtually every page 
of the book. It is impossible within the 
limits of a review to deal with them all, 
However, it should be pointed out that 
Ukrainian Fascist racist propaganda con- 
cedes nothing to the Nazis in vileness 
and that this too is reflected in Mr, 
Chamberlin’s work. Not only does he 
attempt to exonerate the anti-Semite, 
Petlura, but experiences no shame in 
repeating the slander about “the predom- 
inance of aliens, especially Russians and 
Jews, in the local Soviet executive bodies.” 
Apart from the fact that there is no such 
predominance, it is sheer fascist racism 
to call the Jews and Russians in the 
Ukraine aliens. The very name “Ukraine” 
means “borderland”, and _ there has 
been a mixture of peoples in it from the 
most ancient days beginning with large 
Greek settlements, when the region first 
comes into historical notice. These 
“aliens” have been in the Ukraine for 
centuries. 

The conclusion in the “Full Face” 
article on Chamberlin in our August, 
1944 issue was, “Mr. Chamberlin does 
not stand alone. He stands, consciously 
or unconsciously with the Axis.” This 
conclusion is reemphasized in this book 
where Chamberlin adds, to his other 
fascist-minded associations, a confrater- 
nity with the Ukrainian White guards, 
Hitler’s best hope of a Fifth Column in 
the Slavic lands. 


A Plane Factory Flies East 
Reviewed by HOWARD FAST 


THE OrpEAL by Arkady Perventsev. 
Harper and Bros. $2.50. 


N 1942, hundreds of Soviet fac- 

tories in White Russia and the 
Ukraine were dismantled, loaded onto 
miles of flat-cars, and hauled to the 
Ural Mountains, where they would be 
beyond the range of the Nazi or his 
bombers. So the bald fact is stated; but 
undoubtedly the full tale of this mass 
movement of men and machines is a 
great human epic, and not a little of 
Russia’s ability to fight on was due to 
the foresight and courage of the men 
who moved these factories. In a land 
where every man, woman and child was 
mobilized into the war effort—these 
factories and the men who worked them 
played a vital part in the whole cam- 
paign of the Red Army. 

In The Ordeal a part of the story is 
told—unfortunately, with a skill that 
rarely reaches the stature of the material. 
Using as the focus, a manager of one 
great airplane factory in the Ukraine, 
the author tells first of the early plans 
laid for such a movement in the event 
of war, the coming of war, the disman- 
tling of the factory, the heartbreaking 
destruction of its buildings, and then the 
long passage eastward of the endless 
trains of material and men and machines. 
Finally, in the cold and dismal mountain 
fastness of the Urals, the machines are 
set up, new buildings constructed, and the 








first planes rolled off the assembly line. 
Dubenko, the manager of the factory, is 
used as the protagonist, but he is never 
completely human, nor does he come off 
well enough in dramatic terms to give 
the book anything more than narrative 
interest. Between the lines, beyond the 
characters, you can read a tale of such 
dimensions as the old time sagas had; 
and undoubtedly, when there is more 
time, it will be told, fully and well. 

In spite of what I have said, the writer 
cannot escape the excitement of the facts 
—and that alone justifies the book. Here 
was a deed which from this distance as- 
sumed all the outward aspect of a near 
miracle; but it was no miracle, only 
devotion to a land, a people, and a way 
of life—that and faith and sweat and 
incredible toil. A million men did what 
they could do, each of them, amid con- 
fusion, uncertainty and a woeful lack 
of facilities; and the sum of this multi- 
plied individual effort, backed by faith 
and understanding, was that a nation’s 
industry moved itself a thousand miles 
—and a civilization and a people were 
saved. 

A word must be said about the transla- 
tion; it is inexcusably bad, the job of 4 
bungler, without either inspiration or an 
adequate knowledge of English. Trans- 
lation must be a creative process; here 
it is definitely a destructive one. Thus, 
one can understand why the publisher 
omitted the translator’s name. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: What does the Soviet Union 
propose to do concerning the prosecution 
of those guilty of war crimes? Is there 
agreement among the United Nations on 
procedure? O. §., Portland, Oregon. 


Answer: Early in the war, in the Fall 
of 1941, the Soviet Union presented 
its first mote concerning atrocities 
committed by the Germans against So- 
viet prisoners of war. The note, signed 
by Foreign Commissar Molotov, was 
addressed to all the governments with 
whom the Soviet Union maintained diplo- 
matic relations. This was followed by 
another note in January 1942 describing 
in detail the plunder of property and the 
atrocities committed by the Germans 
against the civilian population. Additional 
evidence was presented in a note dated 
April 27, 1942. This note dealt with the 
institution of “serfdom and_ slavery” 
within the occupied districts of the USSR 
and the forcible abduction of civilians to 
Germany. In addition, this note also 
described the destruction of historical 
monuments and cultural institutions, the 
desecration and ruin of places of worship, 
the looting and destruction of cities, 
towns and collective farms. 

The Soviet Union appointed Extra- 
ordinary State Commissions for the in- 
vestigation of the crimes committed. 
These commissions have collected docu- 
ments and evidence of the crimes and 
wherever possible the names of the indi- 
vidual German soldiers and officers re- 
sponsible. 

In reply to a joint note from the gov- 
ernments of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Greece, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg, and the 
French National Committee, appealing 
to the Soviet Union to issue a “solemn 
warning” on the responsibility for the 
crimes committed by the Hitlerites in the 
territories they seized, the Soviet Union 
stated on October 14, 1942: 


Having acquainted itself with the in- 
formation received concerning the mon- 
strous crimes committed and being com- 
mitted now by the Hitlerites on the orders 
of the government and military and civil 
authorities of Germany in the territories 
of France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Norway Greece, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg, the Soviet Government 
hereby once more declares, for the whole 
world to hear, and with utter determina- 
tion and firmness, that the criminal Hitler- 
ite government and all its accomplices 
must and shall pay a deserved and severe 
penalty for the crimes committed by it 
against the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and against all freedom-loving peoples in 
the territories temporarily occupied by the 
German army and its associates. 
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On Punishment of War Criminals 


The Soviet Government approves and 
shares the legitimate desire, expressed in 
the joint note received, to insure that those 
guilty of the above-mentioned crimes are 
turned over to justice and that the sen- 
tences which will be passed be carried into 
effect. The Soviet Government is prepared 
to support practical measures toward this 
aim taken by Allied and friendly govern- 
ments and expects that all interested states 
will mutually assist each other in the 
searching for, extradition, prosecution and 
stern punishiment of the Hitlerites and 
their accomplices guilty of the organiza- 
tion, encouragement or perpetration of 
crimes on occupied territory ... 


Stalin in his speech of November 6, 
1942 said: 


We know the men who are guilty of 
these outrages, the builders of “the new 
order in Europe,” all those newly-baked 
governor-generals or just ordinary gov- 
ernors, commandants, and _ sub-com- 
mandants. Their names are known to 
tens of thousands of tormented people. Let 
these butchers know that they will not 
escape the responsibility for their crimes 
or elude the avenging hand of the tor- 
mented nations. 


The Soviet Union also informed a 
group of neutral countries and the Vati- 
can that it would expect no false issue 
of asylum to be used to prevent bring- 
ing to justice those of the Nazi leaders 
who might seek refuge in neutral coun- 
tries. It declared that those who might 
escape into neutral countries in the hope 
of eluding justice, should be extradited 
and delivered to the tribunals of the 
victim nation, or to an international tri- 
bunal, which would try them not as po- 
litical offenders, but as common criminals. 

In this connection, the warning issued 
by President Roosevelt on July 30, 1943 
is very significant: 


. . . There are now rumors that Mus- 
solini and members of his Fascist gang 
may attempt to take refuge in neutral 
territory. One day Hitler and his gang 
and Tojo and his gang will be trying to 
escape from their countries. I find it dif- 
ficult to believe that any neutral country 
would give asylum to or extend protection 
to any of them. 

I can only say that the Government of 
the United States would regard the action 
by a neutral government in affording 
asylum to Axis leaders or their tools as 
inconsistent with the principles for which 
the United Nations are fighting and that 
the United States Government hope’ that 
no neutral government will “permit its 
territory to be used: as a.place ‘of refuge 
or otherwise assist such persons in any 
effort to escape their just deserts. 


Just as the question of war. guilt was 
evaded at the end of the last war, so 
now there are voices heard, beginning to 
raise all kinds of legalistic issues, such as 
lack of proper machinery, and precedent 
in international law that would permit 





By THEODORE BAYER 





the Allies to try the arch-criminals, Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, the generals and the in- 
dustrialists who initiated and directed 
the slaughter of a large part of humanity. 

The Moscow Conference considered 
this subject of prime importance and is- 
sued a special statement regarding atroc- 
ities. The statement signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill, in part reads as fol- 
lows: 


. . . At the time of granting of any 
armistice to any government which may 
be set up in Germany those German of- 
ficers and men and members of the Nazi 
Party who have been responsible for or 
have taken a consenting part in the above 
atrocities, massacres and executions will 
be sent back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done in order 
that they may be judged and punished 
according to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free governments 
which will be erected therein. Lists will 
be compiled in all possible detail from 
all these countries, having regard espe- 
cially to invaded parts of the Soviet 
Union, to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 
Yugoslavia and Greece including Crete 
and other islands, to Norway, Denmark, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France and Italy... 

- Let those who have hitherto not imbrued 
their hands with innocent blood beware 
lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for 
most assuredly the three Allied Powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost ends of 
the earth and will deliver them to their 
accusers in order that justice may be done. 

The above declaration is without preju- 
dice to the case of German criminals 
whose offenses have no particular geo- 
graphical localization and who will be 
punished by joint decision of the Govern- 
ments of the Allies. 


In agreement with this declaration the 
Soviet - Finnish and Soviet - Romanian 
armistice terms contained provisions for 
the delivery of war criminals. The sig- 
nificant thing in this Allied declaration is 
that the leaders of the German State 
who may not have been involved in the 
physical commission of any given crime 
at a given place, bear the over-all re- 
sponsibility for the conceiving and di- 
recting of all the crimes of which the 
Nazi State is guilty and will be dealt 
with by the Allied Governments jointly. 

There has also been functioning in 
London for some time a United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. This Commis- 
sion collects and collates information 
from any Allied Government regarding 
crimes committed on their territory. This 
Committee, however, has lately been 
under criticism for also collecting all the 
technicalities designed to create problems 
of a legalistic nature, which its chairman 
Sir Cecil Hurst has given voice to. 

The well-known Soviet jurist, Profes- 
sor Trainin, in his booklet on the criminal 
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responsibility of the Hitlerites, deals with 
some of these legal and technical prob- 
lems. He discusses the problem of 
whether the sovereign of a state can be 
tried by other states, the problem involved 
in affixing individual responsibility on 
those who committed atrocities under 
orders, the problem of. imposing sanctions 
and indemnities upon the guilty state and 
the personal accountability of the leaders 
of the state. 

Through examining all of these prob- 
lems, he finds historic precedent for the 
trial of leaders of “sovereign” states for 
crimes against international law and the 
law of humanity, in the Hague and the 
Geneva Conventions regarding conduct 
of war, and supports the well-established 
principle that carrying out criminal acts 
under orders does not absolve one from 


responsibility for these acts, since the 
criminal nature of this act was well 
known to the person committing it. The 
Kharkov trial applied that principle when 
it condemned three Germans and one 
Russian traitor for criminal acts “under 
orders.” 

In this present war there is unanimity 
on the part of the Allied leadership re- 
garding the responsibility for the war 
crimes and on the necessity for bringing 
the guilty to justice. A considerable 
amount of groundwork has been done 
by all the victim countries in the shape 
of collecting evidence. It is inconceivable 
that those who are driving for a soft 
peace with Germany, and who are trying 
to invent all sorts of legal obstacles in 
the matter of punishing the guilty, will 
succeed in thwarting justice. 


THE FORTY-SECOND MONTH 


(Continued from page 17) 


River in Slovakia and posed an im- 
mediate threat to the central pivot of 
the German defense in Slovakia which 
is the city of Koszica. This defense 
hinges on the Dukla Pass, Bardeyev, 
Preshov, Koszica and Lucinec. 

The following week, i.e. the week 
before Christmas, Marshal Malinov- 
sky crossed the Ipoly River in Slovakia 
and advanced on Lucinec from the 
south reaching the outskirts of the 
town. Immediately following this he 
trapped the German and Hungarian 
troops between the Ipoly and Hron 
rivers to the west and annihilated them, 
capturing 13,000 and destroying as 
mazy more. Following this he estab- 
lished a bridgehead on the western 
bank ef the Hron which flows across 
the Bratislava Plain. ; 

On Christmas Eve Marshals Tol- 
bukhin and Malinovsky struck simul- 
taneously. The former struck south of 
Budapest where he carried the fortress 
of Szekeszfehervar which guarded the 
gap between Lake Balaton and the 
Danube, and the latter north of Buda- 
pest where he carried the fortress of 
Estergom on the southern bank of the 
Danube, west of the Bend. ‘Tolbukhin 
wheeled from Szekeszfehervar and 
crashed through to the western out- 
skirts of Buda which is the part of 
Budapest situated on the western 
bank of the Danube (this is the en- 


circlement operation mentioned above). 

The battle for Budapest itself start- 
ed on December 30 and has at this 
writing lasted eleven days. In these 
eleven days the Red Army attacking 
from east and west has captured about 
half of the city’s 4,500 blocks of build- 
ings. Before the battle for Budapest 
started in earnest, Tolbukhin had 
crashed through to the Danube west 
of Budapest and had joined Malinov- 
sky’s trans-Danubian army near Ester- 
gem. Budapest and the entire area 
inside the Danube was encircled. 
Then Malinovsky crashed across the 
Danube just north of Budapest (across 
St. Andrew’s Island) and joined hands 
with Tolbukhin’s troops west of the 
River. Thus the area of the large 
encirclement was cut in two. A few 
days later the German-Hungarian 
troops encircled in the northern part 
of the trap (i.e. in the bend itself) 
were exterminated. The Budapest 
garrison of 100,000 men remained in 
the trap and is being liquidated at this 
writing (January 9). 

The Germans, however, did not 
watch these developments passively. 
Field-Marshal Guderian who is re- 
ported in personal command in the 
East, amassed half a dozen Panzer 
and as many Panzer-Grenadier divi- 
sions and flung them at the ring of en- 
circlement around Budapest on a nar- 


row front. ‘The German counter- 
blow was based on the fortress of 
Komarno, between Estergom and Bra- 
tislava on the Danube. This. counter- 
blow started rolling January 3. In six 
days it advanced about 20 miles and 
recaptured Estergom, taking a circui- 
tous route to Budapest, with its left 
flank covered by the Danube. 

Three days after the Germans start- 
ed rolling, Marshal Malinovsky sud- 
denly sprang from his bridgehead on 
the Hron, just north of Estergom, 
cracked the German front on the skirt 
of the Bratislava Plain and is now ad- 
vancing toward Komarno. His van- 
guards are now reported approaching 
the Nitra River and are only three 
and a half miles from Komarno 
through which the German wedge is 
being supplied and reinforced. 

The extraordinary feature of this 
operation is that the Red Army is ad- 
vancing west along the northern bank 
of the Danube, while the German 
Army is advancing east along the 
southern bank. Both armies are pass- 
ing each other across a few hundred 
yards of water like two gigantic trains 
running in opposite directions along a 
two-track line. Right now the “loco- 
motive” of the Russian “train” near 
Komarno is about 30 miles west of the 
German “locomotive” near Vyshegrad. 

It is this writer’s belief that no such 
operation (at least on such a scale) 
has ever been recorded in military an- 
nals. It could be called a “double- 
flank-march-and-meeting offensive.” 

It seems at this writing that the 
impetus of the German counterblow 
south of the Danube has been some- 
what spent and that the enemy will 
now hardly be able to reach his be- 
sieged garrison in Budapest. On the 
other hand, should Komarno be cap- 
tured by Malinovsky, the plight of the 
German wedge near Estergom would 
be almost as bad as that of the Buda- 
pest garrison. Should Malinovsky suc- 
ceed in crossing the Danube in his 
stride from north to south, say, east 
of the confluence of the Nitra, an- 
other encirclement would face the Ger- 
mans east of the Komarno-Tata-Biczke 
line. It would be the third within two 
weeks and within the Danube bend. 

The battle now developing to a cli- 
max in and around Budapest is also the 
battle for Austria, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, western Yugoslavia and, 
by remote control, for northern Italy. 
It ranks in importance with Stalin- 
grad, Kursk, the Dnieper and the Bat- 
tle of France. 


GE rnom oun reapers Bf 


A Disservice to the 
United Nations 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

There appears in the December issue of 
the Reader’s Digest a condensation of Wil- 
liam L. White’s forthcoming book, “Report 
on the Russians,” purporting to be a view 
of Russia through the eyes of an American 
newspaper reporter. 

While I have no desire to question Mr. 
White’s motives—which I assume are the 
best—he is, unwittingly, doing a great in- 
justice to Russia and a decided disservice 
to his country and the future relations of 
the United Nations by publishing this book. 

Mr. White, in my opinion, is making the 
same mistake that many other reporters 
make in appraising Russia—by comparing 
her, under the strain of an exhausting 
war, with standards that prevail in this 
country, and at the same time ignoring the 
fact that Soviet Russia, just a quarter of a 
century ago, emerged from Old Russia, a 
semi-feudal, autocratic state, almost devoid 
of industries and cultural institutions, and 
prostrate from World War I and a civil 
war complicated by foreign intervention. 

Of course, Mr. White as a reporter was 
under no obligation to apologize for or 
explain the reasons for the deficiencies and 
shortcomings of Soviet Russia—and I'll 
agree with him, she has many—but invar- 
iably he ridicules all her efforts by drawing 
absurd and grossly exaggerated compari- 
sons. It leaves one wondering how such an 
inefficient nation could possibly win a sin- 
gle battle against such a highly efficient 
nation as the Germans. Moreover, he as- 
‘sures you—and I don’t know how he found 
out—that there is an ulterior motive, a 
Machiavelian touch, so to speak, behind 
every act and announcement of Soviet offi- 
cials from Marshal Stalin down. 

Russia is our ally and she has earned on 
the battlefield, at a frightful price, the re- 
spect and gratitude of all nations dedicated 
to a world free from the blight of oppres- 
sion in any form. 

Now that the war is in its final phases 
it is particularly untimely and indiscreeet 
to speak derisively and disparagingly of 
our gallant ally. Freedom of speech is a 
privilege of which we as Americans can be 
justly proud, but couldn’t all of us use this 
license with more regard for the feelings 
and sensibilities of our friends? 

I am not qualified, nor do I have access 
to any medium through which I could an- 
swer Mr. White’s book, but I hope that an 
answer will be forthcoming in Soviet Rus- 
sia Today and other publications. 

Cpl. C. S. Fredricksen 
Section “B,” Box 578, 
Chanute Field, Illinois 


United Against Reaction 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Since the banquet on November 13th, 
1933, celebrating the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between our country and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I 
have attended every successive annual com- 
memoration of that great, historic event. 
Beginning with an almost unrestrained 
exhiliration on that first occasion, I have 
passed through various stages of joyous 
satisfaction, but on the evening of Novem- 
ber 16th, this year, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, I experienced the unique feeling one 
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has at the completion of an arduous task. 
Now at last the country of my birth and 
the beloved country of my adoption melded 
into one land—one world. Thrills of joy 
pervaded my whole being. Proud that my 
native land had successfully passed through 
twenty-seven years of struggle, including 
the hardships of the early years of foreign 
intervention and the obstructions by its own 
people, and the more recent four years of 
the brutal invasion by the Germans. Proud, 
still more, of my country which has for 
eleven years stretched out a friendly and 
helpful hand to the brave pioneers of a 
new way of life. And yet still prouder that 
these two great nations with which I have 
such deep ties are united in saving the 

world from reaction. 
Eva Robin 


New York, N. Y. 
From Distant South Africa 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I feel sure that the readers of your 
widely published and admirable journal 
will be interested to learn of what has 
been done in far distant South Africa, to 
assist the sick and suffering of our most 
gallant Soviet allies. 

Shortly after Hitler’s attack on the So- 
viet Union, a cable was sent by a few 
South Africans who had followed, with 
sympathy, the early struggles and mighty 
achievements of the Soviet people, asking 
how South Africans could best show their 
solidarity with their Soviet allies. Prompt- 
ly a reply came: “You can best show your 
sympathy” President Kalinin indicated, 
“by sending medical aid to our wounded 
fighters.” 

To date Medical Aid for Russia has made 
the highest per capita donations to Russian 
War Relief of any country in the world. 
In this connection it must also be borne in 
mind that, of the Union’s population of 
10 million, nearly 8 million native Afri- 
cans are too poor, in general, to contribute 
to any fund whatever. Of our white popu- 
lation of 2% million, a large section is not 
only anti-Russian but also anti-war. The 
gifts come from representatives of hardly 
more than 1 million souls and, as such, we 
feel may be viewed with sober satisfaction 
as indicating that virtually all South Afri- 
can democrats bear strong goodwill to our 
Soviet allies. 

Of the total collected, £130,000.0.0. was 
sent, shortly after the inauguration of the 
campaign, to M. Maisky, then Soviet Am- 
bassador in Great Britain, and £20,000.0.0. 
has been sent to Mrs. Winston Churchill’s 
“Aid to Russia” Fund in Britain. The bal- 
ance has been expended on the following 
materials which, largely by air, have been 
shipped to the Soviet Union:— 

Over 50,000 doses anti-gas gangrene 
serum; 

over 10,000 doses anti-bacterial dysen- 
tery serum; 

over 485,000 doses anti-typhus vaccine; 

5,256 bottles of human blood serum; 

over 22 tons of drugs, mainly anaes- 
thetics and hypnotics; 

surgical instruments, mainly surgical 
blades and hypodermic needles; 

over 600,000 yards of bandage cloth; 

over 80,000 warm garments and blan- 
kets; 

nearly 30,000 specially made bandages; 


3,000 gallons vitaminized fish liver oil; 
one shipment of food weighing over 

2,000 tons. ; 

At the present time every nerve is be- 
ing strained to send to the Soviet Union 
further vast quantities of drugs, vaccines, 
dried blood serum and foodstuffs. The 
activities of South African Medical Aid 
for Russia have been of advantage not 
only to the Soviet Union but also to our 
own country. The placing of immense or- 
ders for vaccines and serum with the South 
African Institute for Medical Research, 
and of dried blood serum with the South 
African Blood Transfusion Service, have 
been of tremendous importance in enabling 
these institutions to expand on a scale un- 
til recently undreamed of. 

In this connection it is worthy of note 
that, when an outbreak of typhus fever 
occurred recently in one of our own ter- 
ritories, namely, the Transkei, the Insti- 
tute for Medical Research was able to pro- 
vide sufficient vaccine for the innocula- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of Africans 
exposed to infection. Had it not been for 
the expansion in this department, which 
came about as a result of the activities of 
Medical Aid for Russia, it is extremely 
probable that the history of the recent 
South African outbreak would have been 
far more serious than was the case. 

In general, it may be said that the work 
of South African Medical Aid for Russia 
will be of substantial value in helping to 
cement that friendship between South 
Africa and the Soviet Union, which will 
be of such importance in the post-war 
history of our country. 

H. M. Schneier 
Organizing Secretary 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


From an Educator 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

My, what a fascinating magazine your 
Soviet Russia Today has been to me! 

I profess to be a learned man, being an 
educator, yet I must confess that it is only 
five and a half years ago that I was first 
vaguely made aware of Soviet growth and 
progress, industrially, politically, cultur- 
ally! 

The point is I was awakened to a reali- 
zation of the strength of this newly forged 
nation, and my eyes were fixed on Mother 
Russia (a misnomer, but the new name 
USSR had to grow on America), long be- 
fore June 22, 1941, when the Nazi demon 
invaded the Soviet bear’s lair. Too, I was 
never alarmed over the Nazi-Red Pact of 
1939 in view of the long-standing friendly 
relations between Russian and the United 
States. It happened that I was an instruc- 
tor of History for four years (1938-1942), 
which made me a close student of current 
history and of international relations. ... 

True the ways of the Soviet are not our | 
ways; and we cannot conceive of our na- 
tion adopting many of them after our ways 
have been tested and proven worthy. 
Friendship between that nation and our 
nation may see changes over the expanse 
of years, the adoption of some of our ways 
by the USSR, and the United States, willing 
to try out some of the ventures and experi- 
ments that have enriched USSR life. 

F. R. Prusha 
Essex, Iowa 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET TRADE 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Export-Import Bank could be- 
come an effective instrument for solv- 
ing the financial aspects of the prob- 
lem. The only better solution perhaps 
would be the creation of a new special 
bank for trade with Russia, a bank of 
larger resources and a larger scope of 
operations adjusted to the long-range 
international interests of both the 
United States and Russia. 


A Vital Factor for Unity and Peace 


The last but not the least aspect of 
the problem of future American Soviet 
trade is its socio-political aspect. Noth- 
ing contributed so greatly to the 
present world disorder as the pre-war 
network of economic relations sep- 
arated from socio-political relations. 
It is true that technical efficiency and 
sound business interests should always 
constitute an integral part of national 
trade. However, they should not be 
considered the only decisive factors. In 
the light of building a new and better 
world for which we are fighting to- 
day, the universe of “economic man” 
and abstract economies in which all 
human elements disappear, should in- 
tegrate with a social economy based 
on the foundation of spiritual values 
and social justice. There must be 
adequate room provided for profit- 
making in order to stimulate the ex- 
port-import transactions of man. Pro- 
fit making, however, should not be 
regarded as something which by itself 
necessarily will bring about the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the world. In- 
ternational trade, international peace, 
and international political cooperation 
are interlocked. None of them will 
work alone. 

There is nothing unnatural in an 
individual importer or exporter doing 
business for the sake of business. In- 
ternational trade as a whole, however, 
and trade with Russia in particular, 
must not be visualized as an arithmeti- 
cal total of all export and import trans- 
actions. It must be more than that if 
we wish to achieve the well-being and 
prosperity of all. It must be an in- 
tegral part of the international eco- 
nomic, social, and political collabora- 
tion directed toward the peace and 
lasting health of both great nations 
and the world as a whole. The meas- 
ures directed toward the creation of an 
effective trade machinery should be 
coordinated with the diplomatic and 
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‘the suffering of its people. 


political measures. A well balanced 
policy of constructive commercial 
statesmanship will be needed. 

Many new factors brought by the 
war will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in shaping this policy. One 
of these factors is the war contribu- 
tion of Russia to the cause of the Al- 
lied Nations, a contribution made pos- 
sible at a tremendous price—through 
the devastation of Russian land and 
This does 
not call necessarily for charity. Sound 
commercial relations cannot be based 
on a foundation of charity; neither 
would the national dignity of the 
Soviet Union permit charity on a scale 
commensurate with her war contribu- 
tion. What will be needed are con- 
structive assistance and sympathetic 
consideration of a type illustrated, for 
instance, by the Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment with Russia. By helping Russia 
with Lend-Lease shipments, the United 
States, in the final analysis, is also help- 
ing herself. 

Perhaps the measures needed for or- 
ganizing trade with Russia—at least 
for the period immediately following 
the end of military operations—will 
not be able to stand the standard com- 
mercial test. And yet, if approached 
from the angle of long-range commer- 
cial statesmanship they may be “profit- 
able” to this country as well. Not only 
does the Soviet Union need American 
goods and commodities, but the eco- 
nomic interests of the United States 
need the Soviet market as well. Last 
fall at the conference with Eric A. 
Johnston, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mar- 
shal Stalin stated: “We can furnish 
any quantity (of raw materials for 
export) you wish, if we can get equip- 
ment to produce it. That is the reason 
that we are interested in long-term 
credits). We can get along without 
them, but it will be slower.”* 

A long period of reconstruction, 
however, will mean a long period of 
new hardships for the Russian people. 
It will mean the same also for the 
United States, if American industry, 
which has expanded tremendously dur- 
ing this war, will be deprived of the 
limitless potentialities of the Russian 
market. 

The recent report of eo Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on 





*E. A. Johnston, “My Talk with Joseph Stalin” 
(The Reader’s Digest, October 1944). 
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Packing caviar from the Caspian 


Sea for export to America. 


post-war readjustments states: “While 
in total volume, foreign trade repre- 
sents a small portion of our total trade, 
the percentage is large enough in the 
aggregate to effect materially our na- 
tional economy and, in some branches, 
it represents a large portion of the 
total transactions.”* The magnitude 
of the quantities which this country 
will need to export after the war can be 
illustrated by the fact that in order to 
merely fill the gap left by Lend-Lease 
exports, present American exports must 
be raised from $2,800,000,000 to $14,- 
300,000,000 a year. Among the poten- 
tial purchasers of this country’s export 
surpluses, the Soviet Union may play 
an extremely important role. 

Under these conditions the problem 
of future American-Soviet trade is not 
only a Russian problem; it is a na- 
tional problem of the United States as 
well. If so, the solution of the problem 
of American-Soviet trade should not 
be reduced to finding a form for from- 
day-to-day export-import transactions. 
The solution calls for a long-range pol- 
icy dominated by the spirit of good 
will and cooperation. 

The unity between the two greatest 
nations of the world—a unity estab- 
lished on the battlefields of this war— 
must be maintained at any price. Once 
political wisdom is displayed, the tech- 
nique of American-Soviet trade rela- 
tions will be easily shaped Once the 
spirit of cooperation prevails, there 
will be no problem which cannot be 
solved. We believe that this spirit 
will prevail, because it must prevail. 





* Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Bulletin No. 12, page 18, ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Policy—Means and Ends.” 1944. 
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SOVIET HEROINES 
(Continued from page 21) 


unguarded, they explained to us that 
there were not enough guards for 
them. They had been given papers 
and were told to deliver themselves to 
the Soviet command. They were so 
sheep-like that they just went on as 
ordered. They have become different 
men from what they were like before. 
Now they tremble before us and cry 
out, ‘Hitler Kaput.’ But since tanks 
are always in the lead in offensives we 
don’t see as many prisoners as the other 
services.” { asked, ““What made you 
enter the tank service?” 

Now the warrior became emotional. 

“IT had decided to go to the front as 
soon as the war came. I chose tanks 
because they are the strongest weapons 
and destroy the most Germans. I love 
the symphony of the music of the 
tanks,” she exclaimed. Clenching and 
unclenching her small fists I saw tears 
in her eyes and they choked her voice. 
And you understood that as a fighter 
this girl was avenging the death of her 
beloved father, assassinated by Nazi- 
inspired fifth columnists. For ten years 
she had waited. 

I asked her about her childhood. She 
was a Leningrader; she loved sports, 
horseracing and all athletics; but she 
also loved the opera and read Shakes- 
peare, Swift, Scott— Quentin Dur- 
ward, The Talisman and Ivanhoe 
were her favorites. She loved Lermon- 
tov, Pushkin, Tolstoy. A diary she 
had kept from the age of fourteen, was 
burned in her tank. She has command- 
ed three tanks; one was burned, one 
was destroyed, the third she still has. 

We asked how many tanks she had 
destroyed. She said it was hard to tell 
because one doesn’t see all that are de- 
stroyed but, “many, very many, enough 
tor me.” And she smiled her intense, 
wry smile. ‘““We destroy every armored 
thing of theirs we see. We crush it, we 
crush the Germans, we crush the earth 
they tread !” 

When her tank burned her hair was 
singed to her scalp. She pulled out a 
short fringe topping her small face and 
smiled, “You see it burned my hair 
and now it won’t grow again.” 

She asked if we had any more ques- 
tions. “I must go now. Tomorrow I 
teturn to the front, I would really 
tather be in a tank than speak about it.” 

Her interview ordeal over, she bade 


Us goodbye, : leaving the room very 
empty. 
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Publications of the Council of American-Soviet Friendship 





THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


A condensation of the important book, “The 
Baltic Riddle’, by Gregory Meiksins. Gives the 
historical background and recent developments 
in the Baltic States, 10c. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY IN 
WAR AND PEACE 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow discusses 
needs and opportunities in American-Soviet 
relations and warns of the dangers of anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 3c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 
by Rose Maurer 


The new Soviet family laws are dealt with 
in this succinct but comprehensive study of 
Soviet women. Illustrated from photographs. 


15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


William McFetridge, 
others. 10c. 


Joseph Curran 





In a convenient question and answer form 
a vast amount of information is packed into 


LABOR'S STAKE IN AMERICAN- 


Addresses by William Green, R. J. hears | 
an 


Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 10 or more on 
all publications listed here from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET POST- 
WAR RELATIONS 


by Henry J. Kaiser 


Important address made on American- 
Soviet Friendship day by this leading 
American industrialist. Sent free on re- 
quest. $1.60 per hundred copies. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 


Our Soviet ally is a sportsminded people. 
Mr. Starbuck, authority on athletics, de- 
scribes the methods and organization of 
Soviet sports and their important role in 
Soviet life. Illustrated with photos. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system that enabled Soviet agriculture to 
win “the battle against starvation” and 
become a powerful fighting force against 
Hitler. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


By Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal pe- 
riod, through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 16c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 














A Notable Publication 
Resumes 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW ON THE SOVIET 
Union, published quarterly by the 
American Russian Institute, 58 Park 
Avenue, New York. $.65 per copy; 
$2.50 per annual subscription. 


T is a pleasure to announce that the 
American Russian Institute has re- 
sumed publication as a quarterly of its 
magazine, the American Review on the 
Soviet Union. The first issue, which runs 
to 128 pages, fully meets the high stand- 
ard set in past issues. Its contents in- 
clude: Administering Lend-Lease for the 
Soviets, by Major General C. M. Wes- 
son; My Comrade (A Poem by Kon- 
stantin Simonov); A Slavic Center for 
the Library of Congress by Archibald 
MacLeish; An OWI outpost in Mos- 
cow, by William C. White; Frontline 
Librarians: A Leningrad Epic by Olga 
Berholts; Common Trends in Soviet Air- 
craft Production by Andrew J. Steiger; 
The USSR and the Pacific War, by Har- 
riet L. Moore; Soviet City Planning: 
An Example, by Hans Blumenfeld; 
News in Brief, from the Soviet Press; 
Documents; Decree on Aid to Families; 
News Chronology, January 1-August 31, 
1944 (Internal Affairs; Military De- 
velopments; Foreign Affairs) and a list- 
ing of recent articles on the Soviet 
Union. 
The second issue, out about February 
15, will contain leading articles by Amer- 
ican and Soviet writers, in addition to 


the regular reference services. The con- 
tents include “Yakutia and the Future 
of the North,” by Owen Lattimore; 
“Camerawoman in Guerrilla-Land,” by 
Maria Sukhova; “Exchanging Scientific 
Agricultural Information,” by M. L. 
Wilson; “Liberation Harvest,” by V. 
Pchelin; “Railway Women,” by Ilya 
Linn; and “The Study of Ancient His- 
tory in the Soviet Union,” by Emily 
Grace Kazakevich. 


Two Important Courses 


ROF. LYDIA NADEJENA-KRIN- 

KIN is giving the following two 
courses this winter that will be of special 
interest to all students of Russian and 
Soviet culture. 

Russian Literature in Translation, at 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Fifteen sessions beginning in 
February, Tuesdays, 6:50 to 8:30 P.M., 
fee $10. 

This study of translations from mas- 
terpieces of Russian literature aims to 
analyze Russia’s contribution to literary 
form and its relation to Russian life and 
thought. It deals with the literature of 
both pre-revolutionary and contemporary 
Russia. > : 

Russian Art and Archeology, at the 
Iranian Institute, 9 East 89th Street 
(write to the Institute for further in- 
formation). 

In this course a survey of the history 
of Russian art from ancient times to the 
present will be presented against its cul- 
tural background. 
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INSIDE POLAND 
(Continued from page 14) 


five as of today. These were elected to 
a conference held November 20 and 21. 

This form makes it possible to add 
new representatives to the central body 
as fast as new areas are freed. Each 
new district forms its state federations 
and elects five members to the central 
body. When all Poland has been freed, 
there will then be a general congress 
of Polish trade unions reelecting a cen- 
tral body, presumably on a new basis 
combining large central unions instead 
of areas. 

Today there are about thirty central 
trade unions. The largest by far is 
that of the railway workers, compris- 
ing 45,000 members and constituting 
forty per cent of the entire trade union 
membership. The reason for this dis- 
proportion is that the railways were 
rapidly repaired by the Red Army 
which needs them for the front, but 
Polish industry has been badly destroyed 
and hence does not yet employ many 
workers. Polish industry is being re- 
constructed by the help of the trade 
unions and the number of industrial 
members is rapidly rising while the 
number of railway workers remains 
stationary. 

The second largest trade union till 
recently was that of agricultural 
laborers, totalling 29,000. This num- 
ber suddenly diminished, probably was 
cut in half, since large numbers of 
farmhands have now become peasant 
proprietors through land reform. Food 
workers come next. some 24,000 of 
them, then metal workers, about 7,000, 
then building workers, 5,000 of them 
in large cities but probably more when 
the figures from small towns come in. 

These last are expanding very fast. 
Some of the largest future unions await 
freeing of other areas of Poland—the 
miners in Silesia and textile workers 
in Lodz. 

I checked these facts also with Henry 
Altman, chief of the Department of 
Labor in the new Lublin government. 
Altman was a pre-war member of the 
General Council of all the Polish trade 
unions. “I’m the only one left in 
Poland. All the others were either 
killed or went away to London.” When 
I asked Altman whether I might use 
his name and former post, since other 
trade unionists did not wish this lest 
it endanger their families, Altman re- 
plied, “I have no objection to using 
my name. Unfortunately, all my family 
and relatives are already killed.” 
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Such is the grim background from 
which Polish workers now organize, 
hoping to rebuild their land, their in- 
dustry, their lives. When I asked 
Witashewski whether he thought the 
London Congress would accept them 
as delegates, he said, “If the World 
Congress wants to plan the future with 
those who bore the brunt of the Ger- 
man occupation, and who represent to- 
day the growing life of Polish organ- 
ized labor, they will choose us.” 


THE LITTLE CAUCASUS 
(Continued from page 16) 


of oil is taken by rail directly north, 
most of it either goes by pipe line to 
Batumi or is carried by ship 520 miles 
up the Caspian Sea to Astrakhan, the 
Russian Republic’s busy port at the 
mouth of the Volga, and thence re- 
distributed throughout the nation. 

Baku has also been a strategic cen- 
ter in the transportation of Lend-Lease 
material to the Soviet fighting fronts. 
This material comes over the Trans- 
Iranian railway, finally completed in 
1938, from Bandar Shahpur at the in- 
nermost point of the Persian Gulf to 
Bandar Shah, Iranian harbor on the 
southeastern shore of the Caspian Sea. 
Thence it is carried by boat or barge 
to Baku, Astrakhan or other Caspian 
harbors for trans-shipment north. 

The salty Caspian, biggest land- 
locked body of water in the world, is 
not only a vital communications route, 
but also a tremendous reservoir for 
many kinds of fish. And from the 
sturgeon obtained by the Azerbaid- 
zhanians is obtained a major part of 
the luscious black caviar for which 
Russia has long been noted. Large- 
scale irrigation has immensely increased 
the agricultural wealth of the Azer- 
baidzhan Republic and has turned it 
into one of the most productive cot- 
ton-growing regions in the Soviet 
Union. Striking progress has also 
been made in the cultivation of the 
silk-worm and of rice and in the rais- 
ing of cattle. 


The Soviet Union in the Far 
East 


HE entire December 15th issue of 

A merasia, an authoritative magazine 
on matters in Asia and the Pacific. is 
devoted to Soviet relations in this area 
and to the factors underlying potential 
American-Soviet relations there. In the 
article “The True Story of Sinkiang,” 
important and little known data is given 
relating to this Far- Western border 
province of China, whose frontiers touch 
on the Kirghiz, Tadzhik, Kazakh and 





Russian Federated Soviet Republics ang 
the Tannu Tuva and Mongolian Peoples 
Republics, which have mutual aid pacts 
with the USSR. When Soviet economic 
aid was given to Sinkiang there was an 
outcry of “Soviet imperialism”; when 
Soviet economic aid was withdrawn this 
outcry was redoubled. The article is of 
great value in making clear the factors 
behind these developments in Central 
Asia. 

The other two main articles in the 
issue, “Soviet Policy Toward Japan” 
and “The Basis and Need for American 
Cooperation” offer facts and valuable 
insights into the situation in the Far 
East as it concerns the Soviet Union and 
American-Soviet relations. 

The editors see the key to peaceful in- 
ternational relations in the Orient in the 
emergence of a strong and prosperous 
China. The greatest bar to this is the 
continued disunity of the Chinese people 
fostered by Chungking’s anti-Communist 
policy. As shown in these articles the 
Soviet Union has steadily pursued a 
policy aimed at democratic unity of the 
Chinese people. It has adhered steadfast- 
ly to the legacy of Sino-Soviet friendship 
left by the founder of the Chinese Re- 
public, Sun Yat Sen, which the Kuomin- 
tang, under its recent leadership, has not 
yet sought to fulfil. 


“What I shall leave behind me is 
the Kuomintang. It is my hope, while 
accomplishing its historical mission of 
ridding China of the bondage of im- 
perialism and helping other fettered 
nations to free themselves, the Kuo- 
mintang will cooperate with you in 
the days to come as fully as possible. I 
have already directed the Kuomintang 
to establish lasting cooperation with 
you, earnestly believing meanwhile that 
your government will gladly continue 
its assistance unstintingly. Dear com- 
rades, I wish to express my ardent hope 
that before long dawn will break. This 
will be the time when the Soviet Union 
as a good friend and ally will greet 
a strong and independent China. —Sun 
Yat SEN in a letter to Soviet friends, 
written just before his death on March 
12, 1925. 


R. W. R. Item 


THE Germans Got Mapper AND 
Mapper by 29 American and Soviet 
Correspondents. Illustrated by Raphael 
Soyer. Published by Russian War Re- 

_ lief. $.50. 


HE word correspondent, unless one 

gives it the widest interpretation, 
does not adequately describe the col- 
laborators in this volume. 

Each of them has isolated, from his 
wartime memories, one which stood out 
either for its moving drama, its unique- 
ness or its significance, and has written 
about it with feeling and _ narrative 
power. The result is a movin and 
dramatic record of the war in Russia 
and the heroism and self-sacrifice with 
which it was met. 

The noted artist Raphael Soyer’s black 
and white illustrations catch the spirit 
of the text. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Release 


THE RAINBOW 


Based on Wanda Wassilewska’s 
Stalin Prize Novel. Directed by 
Mark Donskoy. 


Coming Soon 


WAIT FOR ME 


A dramatic love story of the war. 
Based on the poem and play by 
Konstantin Simonov. 


JUBILEE and 
MARRIAGE 


Two hilarious comedies based on 
Anton Chekhov's plays, starring 
Maretskaya and Fyodorova and 
other Moscow Art Theatre stars. 


MAINLAND 


A stirring story of the early days 
of the war starring Tamara 
Makarova. Directed by Sergei 
Gerasimov. 


MOSCOW SKIES 


A dramatic story of Soviet fighter 
pilots during the defense of Mos- 
cow from enemy air raids. Di- 
rected by Yuri Reisman. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
AND LASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Show Selected 
Films of the 
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THE PEOPLE 
THE COUNTRY 
AT PEACE 
AT WAR 











16 mm Soundfilms For Rent 
SHORT FILMS AND FEATURES 





Write For FREE Catalog 


“FILMS OF THE U.S.S.R." 
DEPT. SRT 


RT aS 


1600 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


BECTHHK 


Outstanding Newspaper 
in the Russian Language 








Articles and cables by Ehrenburg, Tolstoy, and 
other prominent Russian writers, authoritative 
American and European journalists and stz atesmen 
on Russian and world affairs. Military reviews, 
novels, book reviews, ete. 


Useful aid to students of 
Russian language 


Twice weekly. Subscription $5.00 per year, 
$2.50 for 6 months 
Sample copies on request 
VESTNIK 
497 Bathurst St. Toronto 4, Ontario 














Political Economy 
In The Soviet Union 


The full text of the Soviet article which pro- 
voked wide discussion and speculation in the 


American press. 
part. 


48 pgs. 15c per copy. Order from 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 E. 32nd Street We Vi 65 MH Y. 


ee 


Wall map of USSR 


New, up-to-date, 44x22", on durable stock, 
only 50c, order from SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


Previously published only in 




















Are You Studying 


Russian? 


These Are Standard 


1) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 


| and commercial text book. For both elass- 
| room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


2) A NEW RUSSIAN 


GRAMMAR 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


A manual for the reading, writing and 
speaking of Russian. Practical fer both 
classroom use and home study. The au- 
thor teaches Russian in a College in Edin- 


burgh. 
$2.25 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 


READER 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.25 postpaid 


4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


| A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 


raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 


| postage charges 


| FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
| Dep't. Ja., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 





on the batilelines, in the factories, farms and homes 





The Soviet Spiri 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


r his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events... . My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one 
year and a copy of “The Soviet Spirit” by Dr. Harry F. 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 


Contents 


HE scope of this informative and inspiring 

book may be indicated by its contents: WHY 
THEY WERE Wronc—“Our Spirit 1s DIFFERENT’ — 
No Fear oF tHe Furure—TuHE Bumpers Ficut— 
Not FoR THEMSELVES ALONE—WHAT’s QuRs IS 
Mine—SociAList Prorit AND CAPITALIST VIRTUES 
-—Everypopy’s Business—THEY WorkK TOGETHER 
—WINNING THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION—SOCIALIST 
CoMPETITION— WORKERS’ INITIATIVE—PAYMENT BY 
REsuLTs — OPPoRTUNITY FOR ALL—SoctaAL Ap- 


PROVAL— THE SOCIALIZED INDIVIDUAL—THE PULL 
OF THE FUTURE. 


The Author 


R. WARD has taught in theological schools for 

over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Kurope and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay.of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Soc‘al Order, In Place of Profit, 
ete. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world. 


Special Offer 


ba SOVIET SPIRIT is a new book, not a reprint. 
By special arrangements with the publisher we ere | 
enabled to offer our readers a copy of this great 
new book, just off the press, together with a yecr's 
subscription to the magazine, for only $2.09. 





